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The  Literary  Remains  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  eol- 
leeted  and  edited  hy  Henry  Nelson  Cideridge,  Esq  A.  M. 
— Vol  III. — I.rf>ndon  :  William  Pickering. — Wiley  &.  j 
Putnam,  New  York, 

We  remember  hearing  Professor  Wilson  observe  once,  ■ 
tliat  Coleridge  was  the  most  beautiful  theorist  that  ever  ; 
dreamed  away  an  existence — that  his  very  philosophy  was  : 
imaginative  ;  and  that  every  word  uttered  by  him,deserv-  j 
ed  to  be  hoarded  up  as  so  much  fine  gold.  And  no  one  | 
can  have  entered  that  treasure-house  of  poetry  and  wis-  j 
dom— of  passionate  and  exalted  meditation— of  sweet  and  j 
enduring  thoughts,  which  is  the  only  denomination  suila-  | 
bie  to  his  works,  without  having  felt,  to  the  full  extent  of ' 
his  appreciating  powers,  the  truth  and  pertinence  of  old  | 
I'hristopher's  remark.  True  it  is,  that  Coleridge’s  repu-  ^ 
ration  has  not  spread  so  widely  or  so  promiscuously  as  ; 
tliat  of  many  other  writers  less  eminently  gifted  than  | 
nimself ;  but  it  has  risen  to  a  dignity  and  an  elevation  | 
seldom  attained  even  by  men  of  the  highest  order  of  Intel-  j 
lect.  There  is  not  a  fragment  of  thought,  or  fantastic  j 
speculation  that  ever  passed  through  the  glowing  olem-  | 
bick  of  his  mind,  which  did  not  become  beautifully  tinted  j 
by  gorgeous  colours  ;  not  a  single  outpouring  of  fancy,  or  | 
of  wild  inspiration  in  which  he  did  not  mingle  some  grace-  ! 
ful  subtleties  with  intimations  of  holy  truths — matured  i 
philosophy  with  pleasant  and  simple  images — salutary  \ 
draughts  of  reason,  with  visionary  schemes  of  love,  poe¬ 
try  and  romance.  But  it  is  chiefly  by  his  letters,  more 
than  his  poetry  that  Coleridge  is  reniemliered  with  vene¬ 
ration  and  tenderness  by  those  in  whose  hearts  it  was  his 
greatest  glory  to  have  his  name  embalmed  :  alternately 
grave  and  lively — richly  seasoned  with  wit  and  humour¬ 
ous  words,  and  always  couched  in  language  which 
.'ounds  as  if  it  walked  in  music,  these  exquisite  epistolary 
gems  resemble  so  many  miniatures,  in  which  the  minutest 
objects  are  made  to  tell,  and  where  the  diamond  Truth, 
net  contented  with  the  lustre  it  imparts  from  its  own 
intrinsic  attributes,  is  rendered  still  more  dazzling  and 
attractive  by  being  set  round  with  -a.  galaxy  of  many  pre¬ 
cious  stones.  His  genius  has  very  appropriately  been 
likened  to  the  seed  of  that  monarch  of  the  Indian  woods, 
which  as  far  as  we  know,  is  eternal  in  its  growth  and  du¬ 
ration — putting  forth  innumerable  branches,  some  of 
which  point  and  almost  reach  to  the  skies,  while  others 
turn  again  to  their  mother  earth,  striking  new  roots  and 
-forming  families,  and  the  whole  together  composing  a 
Jiving  temple,  **  high-overarched,  with  echoing  walks 
!>etween,”  and  beneath  the  inspiring  shade  of  which 
whole  tribes,  and  nations  worship  and  adore  the  Creator 
of  all. 

But  if  it  be  the  province  of  poetry  to  snatch  for  awhile 
the  flesh-imprisoned  spirit  away  from  the  realities  of  life, 
and  cast  it  into  a  pleasant  dream-like  existence  which  has 
all  the  vividness  of  reality,  and  yet  all  the  ethereal  bright¬ 
ness,  combined  with  the  floating  and  shiRing  indistinct¬ 
ness  of  a  beautiful  vision,  this  was  to  be  found  chiefly  in 
'hose  self-evolved  speculations  of  thinking  aloud,  which 
constitute  the  charm  of  his  conversation,  and  which,  whe¬ 


ther  considered  as  to  depth  of  thought,  splendour  of  im-  I  A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 

, .  ,  •  .  r  I  In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 

agery,  felicity  of  illustration,  extent  and  variety  of  learn-  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 

ing,  or  richness,  purity,  and  elegance  of  diction,  were  by  |  Singrth  a  quiet  tune." 

far  superior  to  any  thing  that  he  ever  published.  Nor  yet  Coleridge,  the  brilliant  converser  on  all  the 

We  never  had  a  true  notion  of  what  is  called  the  natu-  varied  subjects  of  literature  and  art ;  bat  it  is  Coleridge 

ral  gift  of  eloquence,  till  we  had  been  present  at  those  the  theologian  and  the  Christian  :  Coleridge  in  his  cooi- 

extraord inary  exhibitions  which  took  place,  once  a  week,  |  mqnings  with  the  old  reformers — the  fathers  of  the  church 
at  the  mansion  of  the  late  Marchioness  of  Salisbury^  I  — such  as  Hooker  and  Bishop  llacket;  Henry  More, 
when  the  greatest,  the  wittiest,  and  the  most  learned  in  !  Donne,  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Bunyan. 
the  land  assembled  to  hear  Coleridge  talk !  On  these  |  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  awarded  to  the  talented 
memorable  occasions,  whatever  he  said  or  did,  was  al-  editor  before  us,  for  introducing  Coleridge  to  the  world 
ways  said  and  done  through  his  imagination — whatever  as  discoursing  in  solemn  strains  of  things  lofty  and  divine, 
subjects  he  touched,  were  forthwith  changed  into  minis-  and  enabling  us  to  peruse  the  inspired  writings  of  those 
tcring  spirits  of  ecstacy  and  delight — and  whatever  passed  worthies,  embellished  and  illustrated  by  the  reflections  of 
through  his  enthusiastic  mind,  no  matter  in  whatever  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  readers  of  any  time  or 
colours  it  had  found  entrance  therein,  came  out  steeped  !  country,  who— to  use  his  own  beautiful  words — gay^ 
and  saturated  in  the  light  of  poetry,  and  glowing  with  its  forth  bis  treasures  with  the  “  unwithholding  frankness  of 
rainbow  hues.  a  rich  genius  whose  sands  are  seed  of  pearl.”  But  as  tbs 

Something  akin  to  the  feeling  that  in  childhood  prompt-  volume  is,  from  its  very  nature,  desultory  in  the  extreme, 
ed  the  wish  to  be  the  joyful  possessor  of  one  of  those  we  shall  at  once  proceed  to  display  before  our  readers 
richly  illuminated  missals  of  olden  time,  has  in  later  years  I  some  of  the  gems  of  thought  which  sparkle  over  its  pages, 
lurked  in  our  heart,  in  the  guise  of  an  indefinable  longing  i  without  intermingling  any  observations  of  our  own.  We 
to  have  been  the  inheritor  of  some  of  Coleridge's  well-  |  were  particularly  pleased  with  the  notes  on  Donne,  and 
read  and  deeply  pondered  volumes,  made  radiant  by  the  |  we  extract  some  of  the  exquisite  passages  of  this  writer 
light  of  his  intellect,  and  embellished  with  the  glowing  |  with  Coleridge’s  remarks  thereupon, 
illustrations  of  his  erudite  pen.  No  man  ever  entered  j  ..  chamber,  1  build  a  temple  there  that 

into  the  spirit  of  the  works  he  read  with  so  much  soul-  hour:  and  that  minute  when  1  cast  out  a  prayer  ia  the  street, 

-  .  ,  I  build  a  temple  there  ;  and  when  iny  soul  prays  without'any 

engrossing  earnestness  of  purpose  as  he  did ;  passion-  j  ^^y  „  ,  temple." 

ately  alive  to  the  fascinations  of  whatever  was  beautiful  in  I  .  _  ,  ,  , , .  ,  „  ,  , 

■'  .....  .  ,  Good  ;  but  it  would  be  better  to  regard  solitary,  family 

them,  and  equally  keen  in  discerning  their  errors,  he  was  |  j|.,j  templar  devotion  as  distinctions  in  sort,  rather  than 
ever  seeking  for  truth  under  all  her  phases  and  combina-  i  difference  in  degree.  All  these  are  necessary.’ 
tions,  bringing  the  stores  of  his  precious  researches  to  |  ..  who  then  is  this  enemy  ?  an  enemy  that  may  thus  for 

bear  upon  the  pages  before  him.  His  mind  was  full  to  himself  equal  to  God,  that  as  no  man  ever  saw  God  and 

_  .  *  ,  s’  ,r  V  hved,  «o  no  lUttn  ever  saw  this  enemy  and  lived;  for  it  is 

ovcrflowiiig^-decp  and  vast  were  the  capacities  of  that  death.” 

mighty  spirit,  into  which  the  swelling  tides  of  other  .  borders  rather  too  closely  on  the  Irish  Frsneio- 
inen's  thoughts  were  poured  without  stint  or  measure;  ;  can's  conclusion  to  his  sermon  of  thanksgiving  :—**  Above 
until  the  gushing  fountain  of  his  own  genius  sent  forth  its  j  •I*,  brethren,  let  us  thankfully  laud  and  extol  God’s  trans- 
,  ,  , ,  .  ,  ,  .  '  cendent  mercy  in  putting  death  at  the  end  of  life,  and 

copious  and  gladdening  streams- now  upon  the  verdant  ,  giving  us  all  time  for  repentance.”  Dr.  Donne 

plain,  anon  through  the  sandy  waste — for  the  sparkling  j  was  an  eminently  witty  man  in  a  very  witty  age  ;  but  to 
flow  of  those  waters  could  not  be  arrested  in  their  varied  honour  of  his  judgment  let  it  be  said,  that  though  hie 
r>  t  ■  L  .  -  L  .u  .  I ,  great  wit  is  evinced  in  numberlese  passages,  in  a  fow  ouIt 

I  course.  Come  to  ns  in  what  guise  he  may,  the  ‘"old  '  ^  «hown  off’  ' 

I  man  eloquent”  is  always  a  welcome  guest.  We  are  never  j 

-  .  ...  c.c  I  “The  ashes  of  an  oak  in  the  chimney  are  no  epitaph  of 

weary  of  listening  to  the  fitful  music  of  that  spirit,  from  |  jbat  oak.  to  tell  me  hpw  high  or  how  large  that  was.  ItleUs 

which  every  breeze  draws  forth  snatches  of  harmony,  nor  'll*  *>ot  what  flock  it  sheltered  while  it  stood,  nor  what  men 

-  ,  .  ...  .  .  .  ,,  ..  ..  ■  it  hurt  when  it  fell.  The  dust  of  great  persons’  graves  m 

,  of  wandering  with  him  through  all  the  puzzling  mazes  .>1  i  ,,,eechlcss  too  ;  it  says  nothin*,  it  distirgniabes  nothug.  As 
deep  thought  and  mysticism,  even  though  he  occasionally  I  soon  the  dust  of  a  wretch  whom  Uk'u  woudst  not,  as  of  a 
,  •  I  I.  ■  .1  .L  ■  r  L  .  ^  prince  whom  thou  coulast  not,  look  npon  will  tronble  thine 

i  involves  us  in  labyrinths,  the  windings  of  which  are  not  so  |  ^low  it  thither ;  and  when  a  whiriwind  haiK 

familiar  to  us  as  we  could  wish  :  but  although  we  have  lost  |  blown  the  dust  of  the  chureh-yard  unto  tho  ehoreb,  and  the 

..  ,  , _ _  .  I  man  sweeps  out  the  dust  of  the  church  into  tho  ckiireb-ynrd, 

.  the  clue,  we  can  still  hear  the  deep,  full,  bodotous  tones  |  Jll’a^uke  to  sift  ihow  dusts  sgsm.  and  to  prom^nse 


of  the  enchanter,  like  the  echo  of  “  a  streatil|p  rich  dis¬ 
tilled  perfumes,”  spd  falling  upon  the  ear  with  “  a  satis¬ 
fying  blessedness  of  sound  .” 

But  it  is  not  Coleridge,  the  imaginative  and  the  poet, 


— this  is  the  patrician,  this  is  the  noble  flour,  and  this  is  the 
yeomanly.  this  the  plebisn  bran  ’’ 

‘  V’ery  beautiful  indeed.’ 

“  That  world  which  finds  i  self  truly  M  an  autumn  u  itsslf. 


that  we  are  now  called  upon  to  contemplate,  whose  mclo-  ” 


' - like  all  instruments. 

Now  like  s  lonely  flute. 

And  now  it  is  an  angel's  song 
That  makes  the  heavens  be  mute. 


*  Worthy  almost  of  Shakspeare !” 

“When  I  have  just  reason  to  think  my  superiors  would 
have  it  thus,  this  ia  music  to  my  soul ;  when  1  hew  them  any 
they  would  hare  it  thus,  this  is  rhetoric  to  my  soul ;  when 
I  see  their  laws  enjoin  it  to  be  thoe,  thia  ia  logie  to  nry 
soul ;  but  when  I  see  them  actually,  resUy,  eirnriy,  con¬ 
stantly  do  this,  this  IS  s  deinonatrstioa  to  my  soul,  s^  dt- 
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nonttration  i>  the  powerfulleet  proof.  The  eloquence  of 
infenore  i«  in  words ;  the  elo<iuence  of  tuperior*  is  in  »c- 
tions.” 

*  A  juet  repreeentation,  I  doubt  not,  of  the  (;eneral  feel¬ 
ing  and  principle  at  the  time  Donne  wrote.  Men  regard¬ 
ed  the  gradation  of  aociety  as  God's  ordinances,  and  had 
the  elevation  of  a  self-approving  conscience  in  every  feel¬ 
ing  and  exhibition  of  respect  fur  those  of  ranks  superior 
to  their  own.  What  a  contrast  with  the  present  times! 
Is  not  the  last  sentence  beautiful!  “The  eloquence  of 
inferiors  is  in  words,  the  eloquence  of  superiors  is  in  ac¬ 
tion.”  ’ 

Our  author  winds  up  the  notes  on  Donne  with  a  soberly 
written  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  Bible. 

“  Above  all  there  is  something  to  my  mind  at  once  ele¬ 
vating  and  soothing  in  the  idea  of  an  order  of  learned  men, 
reading  the  many  works  of  the  wise  and  great,  in  many 
languages,  for  the  purpose  of  making  one  book  contain 
the  life  and  virtue  of  all  others,  for  their  brethren's  use 
who  have  but  that  one  to  read.  What  then  if  that  one 
book  be  such,  that  the  increase  of  learning  is  shown  by 
more  and  more  enabling  the  mind  to  find  them  all  in  it. 
But  such,  according  to  my  experience — hard  as  I  am  on 
threescore — the  Bible  is  as  far  as  all  moral,  spiritual,  and 
prudential — all  private,  domestic,  yea,  even  poetical  truths 


it  could  be  administered  by  special  prescription,  it  might 
do  service  as  a  narcotic  for  zealotry,  or  a  solvent  for  bi¬ 
gotry.” 

In  glancing  over  the  book,  our  attention  has  been  ar. 
rested  by  many  detached  passages  full  of  lofty  imaginings, 
sublime  abstractions,  bold  and  perfectly  original  ideas, 
with  profound  speculations  on  human  passion,  embellish¬ 
ed  by  fanciful  imagery,  all  radiant  with  the  author’s  poetic 
philosophy,  and  almost  invariably  illustrative  of  his  gentle, 
pious,  and  conciliatory  natcre.  The  following  are  not 
exactly  such  specimens  as  we  should  like  to  have  present¬ 
ed  our  readers  with,  but  they  will,  nevertheless,  convey 
some  idea  of  what  the  volume  contains. 

“  The  power  of  a  predominating  idea — that  true  mental 
kaleidoscope  with  richly-coloured  glass.” 

“  I  should  rather  express  the  difference  between  the 
faithful  of  the  synagogue  and  those  of  the  church  thus  ; — 
that  the  former  hoped  generally  by  an  implicit  faith ;  it 
shall  in  all  things  be  well  with  all  that  love  the  Ixird  ; 
therefore  it  cannot  but  be  goqil  for  us,  and  well  with  us 
to  rest  with  our  forefathers.  But  the  Christian  hath  an 
assured  hope  by  an  explicit  and  particular  faith  ;  a  hope 


and  interests  are  concerned.  The  astronomer  chemist,  ,  because  its  object  is  future,  not  because  it  is  uncertain. 


mineralogist,  must  go  elsewhere ;  but  the  Bible  is  the 
book  for  the  man.” 

IIow  fully  Coleridge  understood  Taylor,  and  how  well 
fitted  he  was  to  criticise  his  s'yle  of  writing,  will  be  seen 
in  the  following  quotations  from  the  Notes  on  that  eminent 
divine. 

“  In  all  men,  and  in  all  works  of  great  genius,  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  fault  will  be  found  in  the  characteristic  excel¬ 
lence.  Thus,  in  Taylor,  fulness,  overflow,  superfluity. 

His  arguments  are  a  processio'i  of  all  the  nobles  and  mag¬ 
nates  of  the  land  in  their  graniest,  richest,  and  most  splen¬ 
did  paraphrmalia :  but  the  total  impression  is  weakened 
by  the  multitudes  of  lacqueyt  and  ragged  intruders  run¬ 
ning  in  and  out  between  the  ranks.” 

IIow  beautiful  is  the  view  Coleridge  takes  of  death,  in 
speaking  of  what  he  considers  Taylor’s  defective  opinions 
on  the  subject. 

“  I.astly  ;  he  greatly  degrades  the  mind  of  rhan  by  cause¬ 
lessly  representing  death  as  zn  evil  in  itself,  which,  if  it  | 
he  considered  as  a  crisis,  or  paenonienal  change,  incident  to  extract. 


The  one  was  on  the  road  journeying  toward  a  friend  of 
his  father's  who  had  promised  he  would  be  kind  to  him 
even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  He  comforts 
himself  on  the  road,  first  by  means  of  the  various  places 
of  refreshment  which  that  friend  had  built  fur  travellers, 
and  continued  to  supply ;  and  secondly  by  anticipation  of 
a  kind  reception  at  the  friend's  own  mansion  house.  But 
the  other  has  received  an  express  invitation  to  a  banquet, 
beholds  the  preparations,  and  has  only  to  wait  and  put  on 
the  proper  rubes,  in  order  to  sit  down.” 

“As  a  tran.sparency  on  some  night  of  public  rejoicing, 
seen  by  common  day,  with  the  lamps  from  within  remov¬ 
ed — even  such  would  the  Psalms  be  to  me  uninterpreted 
by  the  (Jospel.” 

With  the  notes  on  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  we  have 
been  considerably  disappointed :  they  are  not  so  copious 
or  comprehensive  as  we  had  reason  to  anticipate.  The 
following  tribute  to  the  intrinsic  worth  of  Bunyan's  alle¬ 
gory,  and  one  solitary  note,  are  all  that  we  were  tempted 


tore,  declare  unto  you  (I  earnestly  pray  that  you  may  here¬ 
after  live  and  act  on  the  conviction)  that  health  is  a  great 
blessing— competence  obtained  by  honourable  industry  a 
great  blessing — and  a  great  blessing  is  to  have  kind,  faith¬ 
ful,  and  loving  friends  and  relatives  ;  but  that  the  great¬ 
est  of  all  blessings,  as  it  is  the  most  ennobling  of  all  privi¬ 
leges,  is  to  be  indeed  a  Christian.’ 

The  brightest  jewel  in  the  casket  we  have  reserved  for 
the  last.  The  passage  with  which  we  shall  conclude  our 
notice  has  all  the  majesty  and  melody  of  Milton's  prose. 

“  I  have  too  clearly  before  me  the  idea  of  a  poet’s  ge¬ 
nius  to  deem  myself  other  than  a  very  humble  poet ;  but 
in  the  very  possession  of  the  idea,  I  know  myself  so  far  a 
poet  as  to  feel  assured  that  I  can  understand  and  interpret 
a  poem  in  the  spirit  of  poetry,  and  with  the  poet’s  spirit 
Like  the  ostrich  I  cannot  fly,  yet  have  I  wings  that  give 
me  the  feeling  of  flight ;  and  as  I  sweep  along  the  plain, 
can  look  up  toward  the  bird  of  Jove,  and  can  follow  him 
and  say — “  Sovereign  of  the  air — who  descendest  on  thy 
nest  in  the  clefl  of  the  inaccessible  rock,  who  makest  the 
mountain  pinnacle  thy  perch  and  halting-place,  and  scan¬ 
ning  with  steady  eye  the  orb  of  glory  right  above  thee, 
imprintest  thy  lordly  talons  in  the  stainless  snows  that 
shoot  back  and  scatter  round  his  glittering  shads — I  pay 
thee  homage.  Thou  art  my  king.  I  give  honour  due  to 
the  vulture,  the  falcon,  and  all  thy  noble  baronage  ;  and 
no  less  to  the  lowly  bird,  the  skylark,  w  horn  thou  permit- 
test  to  visit  thy  court,  and  chant  her  matin  song  within 
its  cloudy  curtains  ;  yea,  the  linnet,  the  thrush,  the  swal¬ 
low,  are  very  brethren'^ — but  still  I  am  a  bird,  though  but 
a  bird  of  earth. 

“  Monarch  of  our  kind  ;  I  am  a  bird  even  as  thou  ;  and 
I  have  shed  plumes  which  have  added  beauty  to  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  grace  to  terror,  waving  over  the  maiden's  brmv 
and  on  the  helmed  head  of  the  war-chief;  and  majesty  ti> 
grief  drooping  o’er  the  car  of  death  !'’ 


to  a  progressive  being,  ought  as  little  to  be  thought  so,  as 
the  casting  of  the  caterpillar's  skin  to  make  room  for  the 
wings  of  the  butterfly.  It  is  the  unveiling  of  the  Psyche.’’ 

The  following  criticism  on  the  same  writer,  whose  rich¬ 
ness  and  gorgeousness  of  language  Coleridge  was  so  well 
able  to  enjoy,  is  full  of  characteristics  of  the  man. 

“  Now  here  dear  Jeremy  Taylor  begins  to  be  himself 
.again  ;  for  with  all  his  astonishing  complexity,  yet  versa¬ 
tile  agility,  of  powers,  he  was  too  good,  and  of  too  catholic  i  Jictjon  pf  iJie  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  1  can  find  nothing 
a  spirit  to  be  a  good  polemic.  Hence  he  so  continually  is  i,oniely  in  it  but  a  few  phrases  and  single  words.  The 
now  making,  now  varying  the  thread  of  the  argument;  !  conversation  between  Faithful  and  Talkative  is  a  model 
and  hence  he  is  so  again  and  again  forgetting  that  he  is  |  unaffected  dignity  and  rhythmical  flow.” 
reasoning  against  an  antagon  st,  and  falls  into  conversa  ^ 

tion  with  him  as  a  friend — I  might  almost  say  into  the  j  Vs  1  walked  through  the  wilderness  of  this  w  orld.” 

literary  chit-chat  and  unwithlolding  frankness  of  a  rich 


‘  I  know  of  no  book,  the  Bible  excepted,  as  above  all 
comparison,  which  I,  according  to  my  judgment  and  expe¬ 
rience,  could  so  safely  recommend  as  teaching  and  en¬ 
forcing  the  whole  truth,  according  to  the  mind  that  was 
in  Christ  Jesus,  as  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  It  is,  in  my 
conviction,  incomparably  the  best  Summer  Theologi® 
Evangelic®  ever  produced  by  a  writer  not  miraculously 
inspired. 

“  It  disappointed,  nay  surprised  me,  to  find  Robert 
Southey  express  himself  so  coldly  respecting  the  style 


genius  whose  sands  are  seed  [  earl.  Of  his  controversies, 
those  against  popery  are  the  nrost  powerful,  because  these 
lie  hod  subtleties  and  obscure  reading  to  contend  against ; 


‘That  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  wilderness  is  the  symbol 
of  the  world,  or  rather  of  the  worldly  life,  Bunyan  disco¬ 
vered  by  the  instinct  of  a  similar  genius.  The  whole 
Jewish  historv,  indeed,  in  all  its  details,  is  so  admirably 


and  hi.  wit  acuteness,  and  cmri.farious  learning  found  i  suggestive  of  symbolical  use,  as  to  justify 

stuff  to  work  on.  1  hoseon  original  sm  are  the  most  elo-  |  the  spiritual  application,  the  interior  and 

quent  But  m  .  I  alike,  it  is  the  digression,  ox^rgrowth  j  ,he  original  intention  of  the  In- 

jiarenlhetic  obtt^  et  tn  Iranr.tu  sentences,  and  above  all  [  g  been  present  as 

us  anthrojiological  reflections  and  exper.ence—these  are  consciousness  to  the  inspired  wri¬ 

the  costly  gems  loosely  set  on  the  chain  armour  of  his  po-  i  » 

Icmic  Pegasus,  that  expands  his  wings  chiefly  to  fly  off '  '  ,  .  , 

from  the  field  of  battle,  the  stroke  of  whose  hoof  the  bay  !  There  is  a  touching  simplicity  about  a  letter  which  he 
Vock  cannot  resist,  but  benea'h  the  stroke  of  which  the  1  wrote  but  twelve  days  before  his  death  to  his  unseen  god- 
ojiening  rock  sends  forth  a  Hippocrene.  The  work  in  .  child,  Adam  Steinniitzk,  from  which  we  are  tempted  to 
'.vhic  i  .-II  I'.is  powers  are  coifluent,  in  which  deep,  yet  ,  ,  .  .  ,  ,  ,  .  .  •  , 

gentle,  the  foil  stream  of  his  genius  winds  onward  and  '  conviction  of  one  of  the  greatest  minds 

still  forming  peninsulas  in  iis  winding  course — distinct  '  that  have  ever  been  enshrined  in  tabernacles  of  clay,  rc- 
pirts  that  are  only  not  each  a  perfect  whole — or  in  less  ;  spectinv  Christianity — a  conviction  expressed  while  on 
figurative  style — (yet  what  linguage  that  does  not  par-'  ,  ”  .  , ,  r  .  i  •  r  ■,  . 

take  of  poetic  eloquence  can  convey  the  characteristics  of  ;  '  ^nonientous 

a  poet  and  an  orator!)— ih«  work  which  I  read  with  ,  tealilies. 

most  admiration,  but  likewise  with  most  apprehension  '  ‘  I  too,  your  godfather,  have  known  what  the  rnjoy- 

and  rcjyet  is  the  lilierty  of  prsphesyiiig.  If,  indeed,  like  i  ments  and  advantages  of  this  life  are,  and  what  the  more 


some  Thessalian  drug,  or  the  strong  herb  of  Anticyse, 
- that  helps  and  harms, 

Which  life  and  death  have  sealed  with  counter  charms. 


refined  pleasures  which  learning  and  intellectual  power 
can  bestow,  and  with  all  the  experience  which  more  than 
threescore  yexrs  can  give,  I  now  on  the  eve  of  my  depar- 


The  uomen  of  England.  Thr.ir  soctal  duliex  and  domtttic 

habits.  By  Mrs.  Ellts,  author  of  the  Poetry  of  life, 

Pictures  of  priraie  life,  etc.  etc.  Fisher,  Son,  &  Co 

London — Wiley  &  Putnam,  New- York* 

We  hasten  to  present  our  readers  with  an  early  notice 
of  this  graceful  and  delightful  volume,  which  has  just  ap¬ 
peared  in  England,  the  preface  being  dated  so  late  as 
November,  1838.  This  book  ailurJs  a  vivid  instance  of 
the  strength  and  reach  of  the  female  talent  of  the  present 
day  :  it  is  full  of  woman's  keenness  of  observation— of 
her  enthusiastic  warmth  of  feeling — of  the  rich  elegance 
of  her  imagination,  and  constitutes  altogether  a  luxury, 
to  be  appreciated  by  the  refined,  the  intellectual,  and  the 
imaginative  alone  :  or  by  those  at  least  whose  tempera¬ 
ment  can  feel  in  all  their  various  qualities  and  degrees, 
the  goodness  and  beauty  that  are  to  be  met  with  every 
where  around  us. 

The  Authoress  has  been  long  familiar  to  us,  as  one  in 
whom  the  gentlest  elements  of  our  nature  appear  spon¬ 
taneously  to  blend  themselves  into  one  sweet  and  harmo¬ 
nious  union  ;  and  although  we  would  have  preferred  hail¬ 
ing  her  advent,  under  the  less  euphonious  and  more  cher¬ 
ished  appellation  of  former  days,  yet  we  entertain  too 
much  reverence  for  the  wedded  state,  not  to  welcome  the 
initi.-ition  of  Sarah  Stickney,  who  in  assuming  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  married  life,  has  no  doubt  done  so  in  the 
spirit  of  one  who  will  diligently  root  out  every  weed,  and 
cultivate  every  flower  in  the  garden  of  domestic  love,  not 
sufTer  the  joyous  drops  that  might  be  gathered  in  the  crys¬ 
tal  cup  of  happiiiPES  to  be  poured  out  upon  the  bar-rn 
waste,  and  although  “  it  is  easier  to  teach  twen'y,  what  is 
oood  to  be  done,  than  to  he  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow 
that  teaching,”  yet  we  feel  certain,  that  the  principles 
so  l<eautifully  inculcated  in  her  works,  will  be  acted  out  ir. 
her  own  life  and  practice. 

We  remember  being  exceedingly  pleased  with  Sarah 
Stickney,  when,  unheralded  by  fame,  she  presented  tlie 
world  with  her  single  but  striking  pictures  of  private  life 
We  would  mention  for  instance  the  “  Pains  of  Pleasing,” 
.a  tale  written  to  show  the  fruitlessness  of  the  attempt  la 
become  a  universa'  favourite  ;  which  although  incomidrte 
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in  its  eiecution,  was  dashrd  off  with  a  free  and  fearless 
pencil,  and  betrayed  no  deficiency  of  that  strength,  upon 
the  presumed  exclusive  possession  of  which  man  has  so 
long  been  used  to  plume  himself 

The  faults  of  an  unpractised  hand,  were  indeed  easily 
to  be  discerned  in  her  style,  for  as  she  had  not  yet  ventur¬ 
ed  much  beyond  the  narrow  boundaries  of  her  own  par¬ 
ticular  sect,  she  was  not  possessed  of  the  requisite  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  world  we  live  in ;  but  there  was  an  in¬ 
tensity  of  interest  thrown  around  her  stories — a  clear  in¬ 
trospection  into  human  character,  and  so  much  of  that 
sweetness,  healthful  sensibility,  and  poetical  taste  closely 
resembling  the  life- pathos  of  the  best  female  writers  of 
the  age,  that  in  them,  we  plainly  saw  the  seeds  of 
things  which  have  since  sprung  up  and  twined  their 
graceful  foliage  around  the  pillar  of  truth.  She  hail 
already  glanced  over  many  a  garden  of  domestic  life, 
where  she  found  noxious  plants  growing  in  rank  luxu¬ 
riance,  while  flowers  of  great  beauty  and  fragrance 
lay  hidden  beneath  the  weeds,  or  drooping  for  want 
of  the  fostering  hand  of  care ;  and  she  would  fain 
have  aroused  the  sources  of  these  enclosures  to  salutary 
exertion,  that  naught  might  meet  the  eye  but  herbs  of 
healing  virtue  and  clustering  wreaths  ofbloom.  She  had 
seen  with  the  eye  of  a  philanthropist,  the  evil  influences 
that  cast  their  blight  over  many  of  the  homes  even  of  our 
land — the  pernicious  tendencies  of  that  tinsel  education 
which  transforms  the  daughter  of  the  industrious  roechan- 
'ic  into  a  ludicrously  fine  lady,  wholly  unfitted  to  enter 
into  the  pursuits,  or  (o  enjoy  the  simple  pleasures  of  her 
humble  home,  and  utterly  unable  to  accommodate  herself 
to  the  tastes  and  wants  of  her  less  sophisticated  parents — 
to  enter  into  their  circle  of  ideas,  or  to  be  a  stay  and  so¬ 
lace  to  them  as  they  tread  with  faltering  steps  the  vale 
of  declining  years.  Miss  Slickney  had  seen  and  felt  all 
this  :  and  in  “  pretension,”  she  most  earnestly  lifted  up 
her  voice  against  the  crying  evil,  and  many  were  the 
breathing  forms  which  moved  before  us  to  exemplify  the 
constant  efforts  that  are  made  everywhere  around  us,  to 
substitute  the  outward  semblances  of  happiness  and  virtue 
for  the  life  and- spirit  of  the  reality. 

But  our  gentle' Authoress  appears  to  have  thrown  off 
the  gaib  of  fiction  at  the  same  moment  that  she  dropped 
her  vestal  habit ;  and  now  alte  comes  before  us  with  a 
thoughtful  brow  arid  a  tone  of’  deep  toltnmUy,  gravely  j 
numbering  over  the  responsibilities  of  women — shadow¬ 
ing  forth  their  mighty  iuflaenees— and  warning  them  of 
their  danger.  She  then  throws  a  warm  colouring  over 
the  canvass,  grouping 'together  all  the  manifold  advanta¬ 
ges  of  their  enviable  lot,  and  irradiates  the  picture  with 
heaven's  own  blessed  sunshine,  o|)ening  vistas  into  the 
Ur  off  land  of  beatific  joy. 

All  the  many-coloured  threads  that  were  woven  in  the 
beautiful  tapestry  of  her  imaginative  werks,  are  liere  un- 
’ravelUd  and  laid  in  categorical  order  before  ue,  and  the 
principles  that  have  been  uttered  by  the  lips,  or  acted  out 
in  the  life  of  her  fictitious  characters,  are  enforced  by  the 
enchanting  voice  of  the  Authoress  herself,  in  a  strain  full 
of  didactic  eloquence  and  earnest  simplicity,  which  dis- 
^,>la)-s  a  maturity  «f  mind,  a  justness  of  thought,  and  an 
insight  into  whatever  is  truly  estimable  in  human  nature, 
that  ranks  this  last  powerful  production  of  her  pen,among 
‘liie  best  and  most  valuable  works  of  the  age  •  her  appeal 
to  her  countrywomen  is  full  of  tender  solickude  and  pa- 
khos  ; 

“  Gentle,  inoffen8ive,delicate,  and  passi  /ely  amiable,  as 
many  young  ladies  are,  it  seems  an  ungracious  task  to 
attempt  to  rouse  them  from  their  summer  dream,  and  were 
it  not  that  wintry  days  will  come,  and  the  surface  of  life 
be  ruffled,  and  the  mariner — even  she  who  steers  the 
smallest  bark,  be  put  upon  the  inquiry  for  what  port  she 
is  really  bound— were  it  not  that  the  cry  of  utter  help- 
letsiiess  is  of  no  avail  in  rescuing  from  the  waters  of  atflic- 
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tion,  and  the  plea  of  ignorance  unheard  upon  the  far  ex¬ 
tending  and  deep  ocean  of  experience,  and  the  question 
of  accountability  perpetually  sounding,  like  the  voice  of  a 
warning  spirit  above  the  storms  and  billows  of  this  lower 
world,  1  would  be  one  of  the  very  last  to  call  the  dream¬ 
er  back  to  a  consciousness  of  present  things.  But  this 
state  of  listless  indifferenee,  my  sisters,  must  not  be.  You 
have  deep  responsibility,  you  have  urgent  claimp  ;  a  na¬ 
tion’s  moral  wealth  is  in  your  keeping.  Let  us  inquire 
in  what  way  it  may  be  best  preserved.  us  consider 

what  you  are,  and  have  been,  and  by  what  peculiarity  of 
feeling  and  habit  you  have  been  able  to  throw  ao  much 
additional  weight  into  the  scale  of  your  country’s 
worth.” 

We  would  place  this  book  on  our  library  shelf,  next  to 
Mrs.  Jameson's  ”  characteristics  of  woman  both  are 
enchaining  in  interest,  although  vastly  different  in  their 
tone  and  spirit :  in  Mrs.  Jameson’s  book,  there  are  some 
of  the  most  masterly  delineations  of  female  character,  that 
we  ever  remember  to  have  read  any  where.  The  majesty 
of  intellect — graceful  sportiveness — exquisite  refinement 
— intense  and  all  absorbing  feeling,  and  britliancy  Of 
imagination,  are  all  pourtrayed  in  'their  fitful  gradations 
of  colouring  :  she  lifts  up  the  veil,  that  hides  the  throb- 
blngs  of  woman's  heart,  ar.d  pictures  the  undefined  emo¬ 
tions  that  revel  there  :  but  woman,  in  her  pages,  moves  in 
an  ideal  world.  She  basks  in  the  sunshine  of  poetical 
existence — or  like  the  weary  dove  is  buffeted  about  by 
the  storm  from  whose  fury  she  finds  no  hiding  place. 

Mrs.  Ellis  places  woman  in  a  different  position  ;  she  is 
not  to  dwell  apart  like  a  solitary  star  in  a  privileged  firma¬ 
ment — nor  to  pour  forth  the  overflowing  tides  of  her 
affection  upon  one  earthly  object — nor  to  be  shattered  and 
bruised  like  the  brittle  reed  before  the  swelling  gale,  but 
she  is  called  to  high  purposes  ;  she  has  relative  duties  to 
perform — a  power  to  wield  which  makes  her  “  as  a  sa¬ 
viour  or  a  destroyer”  to  those  about  her,  and 

“  Her  worldly  task  to  do. 

Home  to  go,  and  take  her  ways.” 

'*  There  are  flowers  that  burst  upon  us,  and  startle  the 
eye  with  the  splendour  of  their  beauty  ;  we  gaze  until  we 
are  dazzled,and  then  turn  away, remembering  nothing  but 
their  gorceeue  hues.  There  are  others  that  refresh  the 
traveller  by  the  -sweetness  they  diffuse — -but  be  has  to 
search  for  the  source  of  his  delight.  He  finds  it  embed¬ 
ded  amongst  green  leaves  ;  it  may  be  less  lonely  than  he 
had  anticipat^.in  its  farm  and  colour  ;  Iwit,  oh  !  how  wel- 
cerae  is  the  Biemury  of  that  flower  -when  the  evening 
breeze  is  again  made  fragrant  with  its  perfume. 

Iris  tlnis  that  the  unpretending  virtues  of  the  female 
character  force  themeelvea  upon  our  regard,  so  that  the 
woman  keoself  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  her  attri¬ 
butes,  and  we  remember  less  the  celebrated  belle  than 
her  who  made  us  happy.” 

The  following  address  to  the  weakest  of  hsr  sez,  is  well 
calculated  to  rouae  them  to  exertion. 

”  With  such  it  is  a  favorite  plea,  brought  forward  in 
extenuation  of  their  own  uselessness,  that  they  hava  no 
influence — that  they  are  not  leading  women — that  society 
takes  no  note  of  them ;  forgetting,  while  they  shelter 
themselves  beneath  these  indolent  r  xcuses,  that  the  very 
feather  on  the  stream  may  serve  te  warn  the  doubtful 
mariner  of  the  rapid  and  fatal  current  by  which  his  bark 
might  be  hurried  to  destruction.  It  is.  moreover,  from 
amongst  this  class  that  wives  are  moet  frequently  chosen  ; 
for  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  men — I  would  fain  call  it  be¬ 
nevolence — -which  inclines  them  to  offer  the  benefit  of 
their  protection,  to  the  most  helpless  and  dependent  of 
i  the  female  sex  ;  and  therefore  it  is  upon  this  class  that 
the  duty  of  training  up  the  young  most  frequently  de¬ 
volves  ;  not  certainly  upon  the  naturally  iinlwcile,  but 
upon  the  uncalculating  creatures  whose  non-exercise  of 
their  mental  and  moral  faculties  renders  them  not  only 
willing  to  be  led  through  the  experience  of  life,  but  thank¬ 
ful  to  be  relieved  from  the  responsibility  of  thinking  and 
acting  for  themselves.  It  is  an  important  consideration, 
that  fr>m  such  women  as  these,  myriads  of  immortal  be¬ 
ings  derive  that  early  trait  of  character  which,  under 
providence,  decides  their  fate  not  only  in  this  work),  but  in 
the  world  to  come.  And  yet  they  flutter  on,  and  say  they 
have  no  influwics — they  do  not  aspire  to  be  leading  wo¬ 
men — they  are  in  society  but  as  grains  of  sand  upon  the 
sea  shore.  '  Would  they  but  pause  one  moment  to  ask 


how  will  this  plea  avail  them,  when,  as  daughters  with¬ 
out  gratitude,  friends  without  good  faith,  wives  without 
consideration,  mothers  without  piety,  ttiey  stand  before 
the  bar  of  judgment,  to  render  an  account  of  the  talente 
committed  to  their  trust  !  Have  they  not  parents,  to  whom 
they  might  study  to  repay  the  debt  of  care  and  kindneaa 
accumulated  in  their  childhood  I  Perhapa  to  whom  they 
might  overpay  the  debt,  by  assisting  to  remove  such  ob¬ 
stacles  as  apparently  intercept  the  line  of  duty,  and  by 
endeavouring  to  alleviate  the  perplexing  cares  which  too 
often  obscure  the  path  of  life !  Have  they  not  their  young 
friendships,  for  whose  sunny  hours  when  the  heart  ex¬ 
pands  itself  in  the  genial  atmosphere  of  mutual  love,  and 
shrinks  not  from  revealing  ite  very  weaknesses  and  ter¬ 
rors,  so  that  a  faithful  hand  baa  but  to  touch  its  tender 
chords,  and  conscience  is  awakened,  and  then  instruction 
may  be  found  in,  and  medicine  may  be  administered,  and 
the  messenger  of  peace,  wiih  healing  on  hit  wings,  may 
be  invited  to  come  in,  and  make  that  heart  hia  home  ? 
Have  they  not  known  the  secrets  of  some  faithful  bosom 
laid  bare  before  them  in  a  deeper  and  yet  more  confiding 
attachment,  when,  however  insignificant  they  might  be 
to  the  world  in  general,  they  held  an  influence  ahnoat  un¬ 
bounded  over  one  human  being,  and  could  peur  in  for  the 
bane  or  the  blessing  of  that  bosom,  according  to  the  foun¬ 
tain  from  whence  their  own  was  supplied,  either  drafts  of 
bitterness,  or  floods  of  light  t  Have  they  not  bound  them¬ 
selves  by  a  sacred  and  enduring  bond,  to  be  to  one  fellow 
traveller  along  the  path  of  life,  a  companion  on  his  jour¬ 
ney,  and,  as  far  as  ability  might  be  granted  them,  a  guide 
:  and  a  help  in  the  doubts  and  *he  difficulties  of  his  way  T 
;  Under  these  urgent  and  serious  responsibilities,  have  they 
'  not  been  appealed  to,  both  in  words  and  in  looks,  and  in 
^  the  silent  language  of  the  heart,  for  that  promised  help'' 

'  And  how  has  the  appeal  been  answered  !  Above  all,  have 
I  they  not,  many  of  them,  had  the  feeble  steps  of  infancy 
I  committed  to  their  charge — the  pure  unsullied  page  of 
!  rhildhood  presented  to  them,  for  its  first  and  most  dura- 
!  ble  inscription  ?  And  what  have  they  written  there  1  It  is 
I  in  vain  to  plead  inability,  and  say  they  knew  not  what  to 
I  write,  and  therefore  left  the  tablet  untouched,  or  sent 
away  the  vacant  page  to  be  filled  up  by  other  hands 
Time  will  prove  to  them  they  hove  written,  if  not  by  any 
direct  instrumentality,  by  their  example, -their  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  the  natural  influence  of  mind  on  mind. 

“  Experience  will  prove  to  them  they  have  written  ; 
and  the  transcript  of  irAet  they  have  written,  will  be  treas¬ 
ured  up,  either  for,  or  against  them,  amongst  the  awful 
records  of  eternity.” 

The  next  upon  womanly  employment  is, we  think^very 
happily  expressed. 

^  “  K  system  of  philosophy  was  once  promulgated  in 

;  France,  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  be  proved  that  so 
much  cf  the  power  and  the  cleverness  of  man  was  attribu  ■ 
tal>le  to  bis  hand,  that,  but  fur  a  slight  difference  in  the 
I  formation  of  this  organ  in  sonae  of  the  inferior  enuDals, 

I  they  would  have  been  entitled  to  tank  in  the.  aame  class 
'  with  him. 

'Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  capsbilitiee  rif  man’c  hand, 

I  I  believe  the  feminine  qualification  ef  being  able  to  uee 
!  the  hand  willingly  aud  well,  bae  a  great  de^  to  do  with 
I  the  moral  influence  uf  woman.  The  personal  services 
,  she  is  thus  enabled  to  render,  enliance  her  value  in  the  do- 
!  mestic  circle,  and  when  such  services  are  performed  with 
;  the  energy  of  a  sound  understanding,  and  the  grace  of 
,  an  accomplished  mind — above  all,  with  the  disinterested 
kindness  of  a  generous  heart — they  not  only  dignify  the 
*  performer,  but  confer  happineas  as  well  as  obligation. 

Indeed,  so  great  is  the  charm  of  personal  attentions 
arising  spontaneously  from  the  heart,  that  women  of  the 
highest  rank  in  society,  and  far  removed  from  the  necessi 
ty  ofindividusi  exertion,  are  frequently  ubeerved  to  adopt 
habits  of  kindness  towards  others,  not  only,  sathe  surest 
means  of  giving  pleasure,  but  as  a  oatutal  and  grateful 
relief  to  the  overflowing!  of  their  own  affections. ’’ 

We  were  almost  tempted  to  append  notes  of  admiration 
at  the  close  of  each  aenlrnce,  aa  we  have  extracted  from 
this  work,  so  much  have  we  been  struck  with  the  living 
portraits  of  people  with  whom  we  meet  everyday  in  our 
daily  walks,  and  cveniitg  gatherings,  gnd  vrith  the  sound 
i  practical  good  senae  of  the  precept  oootatasd  in  ths  val- 
i  ume.  Having  spoken  in  different  chapters  of  the  ckarao- 
t  leristics,  the  influence,  the  dress,  the  msnners  of  the  w»- 
I  men  of  England,  she  devotee  many  pages  to  a  subject 
which  deservedly  takes  s  high  place  in  her  estimation  and 
i  which  she  introduces  with  these  remarks. 

I  “  I  have  said  of  English  women  that  they  are  the  beat 
1  fire  side  companions  ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  my  remarg 
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mnM  apply  to  a  vary  amall  portion  of  the  commnnity  at 
large.  The  number  of  thoae  who  are  wholly  deatitute  of 
the  highest  charm  belonging  lo  social  companionship  is 
lamentably  great ;  and  these  pages  would  never  have 
been  obtruded  upon  the  notice  of  the  public,  if  there  were 
not  strong  symptoms  of  the  number  becoming  greater  still. 

Women  have  the  choice  of  many  means  of  bringing 
their  principles  into  exercise,  and  of  obtaining  influence, 
both  in  their  own  domestic  sphere,  and  in  aociety  at  large. 
Amongst  the  most  important  cf  these  is  convcrtaiton ;  an 
angina  so  powerful  upon  the  minds  and  characters  of  man¬ 
kind  in  general  that  beauty  fades  before  it,  and  wealth  in  | 
comparison  is  but  leaden  coin.  If  matchmaking  were  in-  | 
deed  the  great  object  of  human  life,  I  should  scarcely  dare  : 
to  make  this  assertion,  since  lew  men  choose  women  fur  ' 
their  conversation  where  wealth  or  beauty  are  to  be  had.  i 
I  must  however  think  more  no>ly  of  the  female  sex,  and 
believe  them  more  solicitous  to  maintain  affection  after  < 
the  match  is  made  than  simpy  to  Ite  led  to  the  altar,  as 
wives  whose  influence  will  that  day  be  laid  aside  with  : 
their  wreaths  of  white  ruses  ard  laid  aside  forever. 

It  beauty  or  wealth  have  been  the  bait  in  this  connex-  | 
ion,  the  bride  may  gather  up  the  wreath  of  roses,  and  place 
them  again  upon  her  polished  brow  ;  nay  she  may  bestow  | 
the  treasury  of  her  wealth  without  reserve,  and  permit  the  : 
husband  of  her  choice  to  “  sptdl  her  goodly  lands  to  gild  1 
his  waste,”  she  may  do  what  she  will — dress,  bloom  or  : 
descend  from  Affluence  to  poverty,  but  if  she  has  no  in-  : 
tellectual  hold  upon  her  husband’s  heart,  she  must  inevita-  | 
bly  become  that  most  helpless  and  pitiable  of  earthly  ob-  | 
jecls — a  slighted  wife. 

How  pleasantly  the  evening)  hours  may  be  made  to' 
pass  when  a  woman  who  really  can  converse,  will  thus  ' 
beguile  the  time.  But,  on  the  other  hand  how  wretched 
is  the  portion  of  that  man  who  dreads  the  dulness  of  his 
own  fireside!  who  sees  the  cog  of  his  existence  ever, 
seated  there — the  same,  in  the  ce^ening  influence  she  has  | 
upon  his  spirits — today,  as  yes'.erday,  to-morrow,  and  the  . 
next  day,  nd  the  next !  welcomt,  thrice  welcome,  the  often  | 
invited  visitor  who  breaks  the  d;smal  dual  of  the  scene.” 

How  many  will  be  able  to  respond  to  the  feelings  ex-  | 
pressed  in  the  following  paragraph  I  I 

1  know  not  whether  other  minds  have  felt  the  same  as 
mine  under  the  pressure  of  some  personal  presence  with¬ 
out  fellowship  of  feeling  Innocent  and  harmless  the  in¬ 
dividual  may  be  who  thus  inflicts  the  grievance,  yet  there 
is  an  irksomeness  in  their  mere  bodily  presence,  almost 
intolerable  to  be  borne  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  estimate 
we  form  of  real  society  and  companionship,  and  sympa¬ 
thy  of  feeling,  is  the  dread  we  entertain  of  association 
with  mere  animal  life  in  its  human  form  while  nothing  of  | 
this  fellowship  of  feeling  is  experienced. 

So  vast  a  portion  of  our  lives  is  lingered  out  in  conver¬ 
sation,  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  an  engine 
of  such  immense  moral  power,  should  be  properly  direct¬ 
ed.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  far  from  being  prepared  to  j 
adopt  the  somewhat  paradoxical  opinion  of  our  authoress, 
that  the  colloquial  art  may  be  taught  like  any  other  branch 
of  education.  Nor  is  it  desirable  that  it  should  lie  so  ; 
for,  were  the  thought  to  come  over  us,  while  we  were  en¬ 
joying  the  play  of  imagination,  the  raciness  of  wit,  or  the 
variety  of  illustration,  that  all  this  had  been  taught  in  a 
school,  and  was  as  susceptible  of  being  acquired  as  the 
use  of  the  alphabet,  or  the  rule  of  three,  it  would  crush 
one’s  ideas  like  a  road-waggon,  and  for  ever  destroy  what¬ 
ever  charm  or  freshness  intellectual  talk  can  be  invested 
with.  Conversation,  however,  is  a  talent  to  be  cultivated, 
and  women  can  do  much  towards  raising  the  tone  of  so¬ 
cial  intercourse.  They  can  break,  if  they  choose,  the 
everlasting  chain  of  personalities — they  can  banish  from 
their  presence  “  the  air;  nothings  that  syllable  men’s 
names’’ — the  idle  gossip — the  unkind  assertion,  and  the 
words  that  aim  their  dart  at  the  fair  fame  of  another.  A 
woman  too,  has  an  intuitive  perception  of  character,  and 
a  power  of  adaptation,  not  generally  possessed  by  men  : 
and  by  readily  discerning  the  predominant  tastes  of  the 
person,  with  whom  she  is  conversing,  she  can  always 
lead  the  conversation  to  those  themes  best  calculated  to 
enlist  the  kindly  feelings,  and  call  forth  from  their  hidden 
recesses  every  latent  faculty  of  observation  and  of  thought, 
so  that  the  hour  which  might  have  been  spent  in  aimless 
talk — in  vapid  common-place — or  in  circulating  the  sick¬ 


ly  nothings  that  float  on  the  surface  of  society,  would, 
perhaps,  be  made  to  impart  to  both,  a  fund  of  newly  gath¬ 
ered  ideas — of  experience  and  delight. 

How  frequently  is  it  the  case,  that  for  want  of  power  to 
make  available  the  knowledge  which  some  people  really 
possess — to  “  clothe  the  dry  bones  of  fact  with  the  rai¬ 
ment  of  thought  and  fancy,”  and  to  cause  the  ore  which 
lies  hidden  in  their  mind  to  be  beaten  out  into  the  gold 
leaf,  conversation,  that  richest  gift  to  man,  intended  for 
the  knitting  of  soul  with  soul,  and  the  exchange  of  the 
priceless  commodities  of  sentiment  and  feeling,  becomes  ^ 
a  mere  vehicle  to  ride  mure  rapidly  over  the  road  of  Time, 
without  leaving  any  trace  or  sign  of  its  headlong  pro-  , 
gress.  Hut  we  have  wandered  from  our  subject,  forget¬ 
ting  that  the  authoress  says  all  these  things  in  a  much 
better  way  than  we  can  utter  them.  I 

The  following  relates  to  a  class  of  people  that  few  of 
our  readers  can  have  escaped  being  thrown  in  close  con¬ 
tact  with. 

”  It  is  not  of  much  consequence  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  subject  proposed  to  the  attention  of  this  class  of  talk¬ 
ers.  If  the  weather  ;  *  It  does  not  agree  with  me,  I  like 
the  wind  from  the  west.'  If  the  politics  of  the  country  in 
which  they  live ;  *  I  have  not  given  much  attention  to 
politics,  nor  do  I  think  that  women  should.’  If  any  mo¬ 
ral  quality  in  the  abstract  is  discussed  ;  ‘  Oh  that  is  just 
my  fault!  or,  ‘If  I  possess  any  virtue,  I  do  think  it  is 
that.’  If  an  anecdote  is  related  ;  ‘  That  is  like  (or  not 
like)  me.  /should  (or  should  not)  have  done  the  same.’ 
If  the  beauty  of  any  distant  place  is  described  ;  ‘  /  never 
was  there,  but  my  uncle  once  was  within  ten  miles  of  it ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  miscarriage  of  a  letter,  I  should 
have  been  his  companion  on  that  journey.  My  uncle 
was  always  fond  of  taking  me  with  him.  Dear  good 
man,  I  was  a  great  pet  of  his.’  If  the  lapse  of  time  is 
the  subject  of  conversation  :  ‘  The  character  undergoes 
many  changes  in  a  few  years  I  wonder  whether  in  any 
way  mine  will  be  altered  two  years  hence.’  If  the  moon  ; 
‘How  many  people  write  sonnets  to  the  moon,  /never did.’ 

‘‘  And  then,  sun,  moon  and  stars — the  whole  created 
universe — are  but  links  in  that  continuous  chain  which 
vibrates  with  perpetual  music  to  the  egotist,  connecting 
all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  however  discordant  or  he¬ 
terogeneous,  by  a  perfect  and  harmonious  union  with  self  ” 

The  random  talker,  the  talker  of  common-place,  the 
pertinacious  talker,  the  hobby  rider,  and  the  painter,  who 
while  gazing  on  a  landscape — which  carries  his  compan- 
ien  back  to  the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  and  unlocks  the 
stores  of  his  early  associations — enlarges  upon  the  breadth 
of  colouring,  and  the  bringing  out  of  distant  objects,  are 
all  sketched  with  so  much  graphic  fidelity,  that  those  who 
have  repeatedly  suffered  under  these  different  varieties  of 
tortures  should  use  every  exertion  in  their  power  to  se¬ 
cure  the  republication  of  this  volume  in  America. 

But  it  is  not  merely  to  refresh  with  elevated  intellectual 
communings,  or  to  brighten  the  chain  of  social  intercourse 
that  Mrs.  Ellis  would  advise  this  talent  to  be  cultivated — 
in  the  chamber  of  sickness — the  well  modulated  voice — 

I  the  sympathizing  manner — the  word  in  season,  may  draw 
j  forth  the  hidden  dart  that  long  hath  rankled  in  the  heart 
of  the  sutferer;  and  in  the  domestic  circle,  where  the 
I  waters  of  discord  have  risen,  how  frequently  does  a  judi- 
j  ciuus  word  pour  oil  upon  the  troubled  waves,  and  bring  back 
the  harmony  which  might  never  again  have  been  restored. 
We  now  take  leave  of  this  entertaining  book  for  the 
present,  and  as  we  have  no  doubt  that  our  readers  will  be 
glad  to  receive  a  few  more  draughts  out  of  the  ‘‘  first  run 
of  the  grape,”  ere  it  be  distilled  and  diluted  into  all  (he 
periodicals  of  the  land,  we  shall  return  to  it  next  week. 

I  Sketches  tn  London.  By  James  Grant,  Author  of  ‘‘  i?an- 
I  dom  RecoUiciions  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,"  ‘‘  The 
I  Great  Metropolis,"  etc.  etc.,  unth  ticenJy-four  humorous 
I  Ulustrations  by  ‘‘  Phiz,"  and  others. — Orr  and  Uo. — 
i  London. — Wiley  &  I’utnam — New-York, 

i  {Third  and  concluding  notice.) 

The  peculiar  furms  in  which  insanity  developes  itself, 
'  and  the  disorderly  rambling  of  ideas  which  it  produces, 


have  been  so  vividly  depicted  in  the  ‘‘  Passages  from  Iks 
Diary  of  a  late  Physician,”  that  we  did  not  think  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  subject  to  present  any  feature  which  had  not 
been  thoroughly  scanned  before :  Mr.  Grant,  however, 
has  contributed,  by  extraordinary  perseverance  in  prose¬ 
cuting  his  inquiries,  to  render  this  chapter  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  the  volume.  .Some  maniacs  exhibit  utter 
absence  of  reason  on  particular  points,  while  on  other  to¬ 
pics  they  can  talk  with  the  utmost  coherence  and  ration¬ 
ality.  There  is  another  class  of  lunatics  who  are  insane 
on  every  point  but  one.  Our  next  extract  relates  to  the 
ruling  passion  in  a  man  of  great  literary  attainments,  and 
a  powerful  intellect,  who  was  reduced  to  such  a  state  of 
mental  imbecility  as  to  suppose  himself  in  correspondence 
with  all  the  potentates  of  the  earth. 

”  Since  on  this  subject,  I  may  mention  another  instance 
of  the  ruling  passion  for  literary,  or  rather  scientific  pur¬ 
suits,  being  strong  after  the  dethronement  of  reason.  The 
unfortunate  man  had  been  a  distinguished  mathematician 
before  he  was  visited  with  the  dispensation  which  deran¬ 
ged  his  intellects  ;  and  his  chief  occupation,  after  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  that  calamity,  was,  as  he  supposed,  to  solve 
diflicult  problems.  On  one  occasion,  an  acquaintance  of 
mine,  seeing  a  pile  of  papers,  all  full  of  figures,  before 
him,  asked  him  what  was  the  problem  he  was  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  solve.  His  answer  was  one  of  the  most  striking 
that  ever  esca[>ed  human  lips.  ‘  I  have  been  trying,’  he 
said,  in  a  tone  and  manner  which  would  have  become  the 
wisest  of  men  ;  ‘  I  have  been  trying  to  caculate  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  eternity.’  What  an  answer !  What  an  idea  to 
enter  the  mind  of  a  maniac  !  I  was  never  so  forcibly  struck 
with  any  thing  I  have  heard  in  my  life  :  the  very  concep¬ 
tion  was  sublime  in  the  highest  degree.  The  wisest  of 
us  may  learn  an  important  lesson  from  the  employment 
on  this  occasion,  of  the  lunatic.  If  men  would  but  sit 
down,  and  try  to  calculate  the  duration  of  eternity — in 
other  words,  overlook  for  the  moment  the  impossibility  of 
the  thing,  and  proceed  as  if  the  problem  were  one  which 
could  be  solved — it  would  awaken  in  the  mind  the  most 
salutary  as  well  as  solemn  considerations,  and  probably 
be  the  means  of  infinite  good  to  the  person  so  employing 
himself.  When  Simonides,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  made 
of  him,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being,  applied 
himself  for  several  consecutive  days  to  the  consideration 
of  the  awful  topic,  he  found  that  the  more  he  thought  on 
the  subject,  the  more  he  was  lost  in  its  unfathomable 
depths.  So,  in  like  manner,  the  man  who  would  set  him¬ 
self  down,  like  this  unhappy  maniac,  to  try  to  calculate 
the  duration  of  eternity,  would  find  that  the  more  he 
thought  on  the  matter,  the  farther  he  was  from  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  question.  And  surely  such  a  train  of  thought, 
and  such  a  result,  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  his 
mind. 

“  There  was  something  sublime,  if  there  be  not  an  inac¬ 
curacy  in  the  expression,  in  all  the  manifestations  of  this 
individual’s  madness  He  never  occupied  his  thoughts,  if 
thoughts  they  could  be  called,  with  things  of  an  earthly 
nature  :  his  mental  aberrations  were  always  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  spiritual  world.  He  fancied  himself  to  be  on 
terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  a  large  community  of 
immaterial  beings,  and  that  a  constant  correspondence  by 
letter,  was  carrying  on  between  him  and  them.  He  re¬ 
plied  at  great  length  to  written  communications  which  he 
imagined  himself  to  have  received  from  some  of  their  num¬ 
ber,  and  replied  to  those  imaginary  letters  in  a  most  elabo¬ 
rate  manner.  One  of  his  answers  to  a  supposed  commu¬ 
nication  from  one  of  his  correspondents  in  the  air,  fell 
into  my  hands,  and  was  in  my  possession  for  some  time. 
It  was  closely  written  on  three  sides  of  a  folio  sheet  of 
paper,  and  aftorded  abundant  proofs,  that  previous  to  the 
deprivation  of  his  reason,  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  scholastic  attainments  as  well  as  great  intellec¬ 
tual  vigour.  There  were  various  classical  allusions  in 
the  letter,  which  indicated  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  writings  of  the  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece  and 
,  Home.  1  was  not  able  to  detect  a  single  instance  of  or¬ 
thographical  inaccuracy,  or  any  defect  in  the  punctuation ; 
neither  did  I  discover  any  violation  of  the  rules  of  gram- 
!  mar.  But  for  the  incoherency  of  some  of  the  expressions, 
coupled  with  the  nature  of  the  subject,  any  one  who  had 
seen  the  letter,  without  being  apprised  of  who  the  writer 
was,  would  have  supposed  that  it  was  the  production  of 
i  some  literary  character.  This  insane  man  individualized 
,  all  his  ideal  correspondents  :  he  ascrilied  to  them  various 
I  distinctive  peculiarities  of  circumstances  and  character, 

I  and  invested  them  with  a  great  divi'rsity  of  ofTices  and 
'  rank.  When  writing  to  those  of  inferior  rank,  his  man- 
'  ner  was  easy  and  familiar :  when  corresponding  with 


thofe  of  a  higher  etation  in  hia  imaginary  community,  he  of  canning  and  ahrewdneee  ereiy  day,  which  the  wisest 
wrote  with  the  profoundest  respect  The  letter  to  which  of  us  could  not  exceed.’ 

I  hare  already  referred,  as  having  been  given  to  me,  was  *  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,’  observed  the  lunatic,  with  the 
regularly  folded  up,  and  addressed  thus :  I  greatest  apparent  seli-,;ossession,  and  seemingly  in  the 


of  canning  and  shrewdness  every  day,  which  the  wisest  ‘  It’s  a  mistake.  Sir,  by - ” 

of  us  could  not  exceed.’  “  ’  Oh,  there’s  no  mistake,  my  good  man ;  no  mistake,* 

”  *  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,’  observed  the  lunatic,  with  the  interrupted  the  guardian  of  the  place, 
greatest  apparent  seli-,;ossession,  and  seemingly  in  the  “  ‘  No  mistake,’  echoed  the  lunatic,  with  the  most  psr- 
most  rational  manner  possible.  *  I  have  no  doubt  of  it ;  feet  nonchalance,  displaying  all  the  while  the  most  ra* 
none  whatever.  I  have  seen  many  cases  of  it  myself ;  tional  demeanour. 


“  *  Sir,’  shouted  the  unfortunate  party ;  '  Sir,  are  you 
serious  T  Are  you  aware  of  what  you’re  about  ?’ 

“‘Perfectly  serious;  perfectly  aware  of  what  we’re 


“  ‘  Oh,  he  won’t  deceive  us,’  interrupted  the  other  has-  doing,’  replied  the  superintendent,  drily, 
tily  ;  we  are  too  well  accustomed  to  such  things.’’  “  ‘  Sir,  I’m  not  the  lunatic ;  that  is  the  lunatic,’  TOinting 

“‘lam  happy  to  hear  it,’  continued  the  lunatic.  ‘  My  a  third  time  to  the  proper  party.  ‘  Let  go  your  nold,  or 


( rott  I  auf)  1 0  I  none  whatever.  I  have  seen  many  cases  of  it  myself ;  tional  demeanour. 

His  Most  Noble  and  Serene  Highness,  I  but  this  unhappy  man  exceeds  in  cunning  and  shrewd-  “  ‘  Sir,’  shouted  the  unfortunate  party  ;  '  Sir,  are  you 

The  Grand  and  Imperial  Possesor  \  ness  any  one  1  ever  heard  of.  Why  he  would  almost  de-  serious  T  Are  you  aware  of  what  you’re  about  ?’ 

Of  the  Principal  Palace  <  ceive  the - .’’  “  ‘  Perfectly  serious ;  perfectly  aware  of  what  we’re 

in  the  Spntual  Kingdom."  j  ••  *  Oh,  he  won’t  deceive  us,’  interrupted  the  other  has-  doing,’  replied  the  superintendent,  drily. 

{In  great  haste.)  tily  ;  we  are  too  well  accustomed  to  such  things.’’  “  ‘  Sir,  I’m  not  the  lunatic ;  that  is  the  lunatic,’  minting 

„  1  „  „  r  k_  ..f  “  ‘  I  am  happy  to  hear  it,’ continued  the  lunatic.  ‘My  a  third  time  to  the  proper  party.  ‘  Let  go  your  hold,  or 

Some  madmen  are  distinguished  by  great  depth  of  ,  out  here,  before  taking  him  with  you  retain  it  at  your  peril,’ Vociferated  the  other, 

cunning,  and  the  readiness  of  resources  which  they  dis-  j  me,  was,  that  I  might  acquaint  you  with  the  circumstance  |  “  ‘  Never  mind  the  poor  fellow  :  I  told  you  how  he 

play  in  remarkable  exigences,  almost  irrecuncileable  to  a  '  beforehand.’  j  would  conduct  himself,  and  what  he  would  say,’  observed 

.  ,<•  .11  tk.  .  I  “  ‘  That  was  unnecessary  ;  let  him  try  all  the  tricks  he  |  the  lunatic. 

*  ^  ^  *  chooses,  they  will  be  lost  here,’  remarked  the  other,  with  j  A  few  pulls  more,  and  the  astonished  and  enraged  party 

“  There  was  lately,  and  I  am  not  sure  whether  there  l>e  a  self-consequential  air,  as  if  he  were  beyond  the  power  |  was  actually  dragged  into  his  destined  apartment.  When 

not  now,  in  one  of  our  asylums,  a  lunatic,  who,  on  the  I  of  ingenuity  to  deceive.  1  both  the  superintendent  and  the  inferior  servant  let  go 

loss  of  his  reason,  in  the  first  instance— for  he  was  re-  I  “  ‘  Very  good,’  observed  the  lunatic,  in  a  satisfied  tone,  j  their  hold,  I  leave  the  reader  to  fancy  what  were  the  feel- 

peatedly  cured,  though  he  always  relapsed  again — lived  |  ‘  I  shall  bring  him  here  in  an  hour  or  so ;  I  have  leA  him  |  ings  of  the  poor  wight. 

in  a  neighbouring  county.  Belonging,  as  he  did,  to  a  '  at  the  Fountain  hotel,  in  the  care  of  a  friend.’  “  ‘  Quite  safe  now  ;  he’s  in  our  custody  now  ;  and  you 


peatedly  cured,  though  he  always  relapsed  again — lived  |  ‘  I  shall  bring  him  here  in  an  hour  or  so ;  I  have  left  him  ings  of  the  poor  wight, 
in  a  neighbouring  county.  Belonging,  as  he  did,  to  a  '  at  the  Fountain  hotel,  in  the  care  of  a  friend.’  “  ‘  Quite  safe  now  ;  he’s 


family  of  wealth  and  respectability,  he  was  provided  with  I  “  ‘  We  shall  be  ready  for  him,’  said  the  sui 
a  kre|>er  as  soon  as  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  ap-  I  of  the  place,  in  that  careless  sort  of  tone  which  is  so  char-  perintendent  to  the  insane  party,  the  moment  he  had  shut 

peared.  It  was  hoped  that  the  unfortunate  man’s  lunacy  ^  acteristic  of  men  in  authority.  the  door  on  the  supposed  lunatic. 

would  be  of  but  temporary  duration ;  and  that,  by  commit-  i  “  ‘  Good  morning.  Sir,’  said  the  lunatic,  turning  on  his  “  ‘  All  right,’  said  the  real  lunatic,  as  if  relieved  of  a 

ting  him  to  the  care  of  a  keeper,  his  friends  would  be  |  heel  as  he  was  about  to  quit  the  apartment.  heavy  load  of  responsibility.  ‘The  family  of  the  unfortu- 

spared  the  pain  of  sending  him  to  en  asylum.  His  insa-  “  ‘  Good  morning,’  echoed  the  other,  in  the  same  half-  nate  man  will  make  the  necessary  arrangements  as  to 
nity,  however  lasted  much  longer  than  his  relatives  had  civil,  half-reserved  tone  as  before.  expense.’ 

fondly  hoped  it  would  ;  and  it  was  therefore  eventually  '  “  ‘  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  !’  said  the  lunatic,  hastily  “  ‘  Oh,  that’s  all  settled  already  ;  the  necessary  arrange- 

determined  to  send  him  to  an  institution  for  the  reception  |  turning  round,  and  advancing  a  few  steps  towards  the  ments  were  made  yesterday,  when  the  first  intimation  of 

of  persons  labouring  under  mental  aberration,  in  the  hope  j  manager  of  the  institution  ;  ‘  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,  but  '  his  coming  here  was  sent  to  us.’ 

that  through  the  superior  treatment  he  would  there  re-  I  entirely  forgot  to  mention  the  particular  way  in  which  |  “*  So  I  understood,’  said  the  lunatic,  in  a  matter-of- 

reive,  an  additional  chance  of  recovery  might  be  afforded  his  madness  manifests  itself.’  |  course  sort  of  style  ;  and  with  that,  he  quitted  the  place  ; 

him.  On  the  day  previous  to  that  appointed  for  his  being  |  “  *  Ay,  true  ;  that  is  of  some  importance  to  us,’  ob-  '  and  springing  into  the  gig,  which  had  remained  at  the 


We  shall  be  ready  for  him,’  said  the  superintendent  are  relieved  from  all  further  responsibility,’  said  the  su- 
I  place,  in  that  careless  sort  of  tone  which  is  so  char-  perintendent  to  the  insane  party,  the  moment  he  had  shut 


he  reception  |  turning  round,  and  advancing  a  few  steps  towards  the  I  ments  were  made  yesterday,  when  the  first  intimation  of 

,  in  the  hope  manager  of  the  institution  ;  ‘  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,  but  |  his  coming  here  was  sent  to  us.’ 

ild  there  re-  I  I  entirely  forgot  to  mention  the  particular  way  in  which  |  “*  So  I  understood,’  said  the  lunatic,  in  a  matter-of- 

t  be  afforded  '  his  madness  manifests  itself.’  '  course  sort  of  style  ;  and  with  that,  he  quitted  the  place  ; 

for  his  being  '  “  *  Ay,  true  ;  that  is  of  some  importance  to  us,’  ob-  '  and  springing  into  the  gig,  which  had  remained  at  the 


sent  to  the  asylum,  he  overheard  his  brother  giving  in-  |  served  the  other.  ‘  In  what  way  is  it!’ 


structions  to  his  keeper  on  the  subject.  He  took  no  no¬ 


gate  all  this  time,  drove  away  home  again,  as  if  he  had 


tice  of  the  circumstance  that  night,  nor  next  morning;  I  but  himself’ 


Why  he  has  the  notion  that  every  one  else  is  mad  |  been  the  most  sane  man  in  his  majesty’s  dominions 


“  It  is  im[>ossible  to  describe  the  mingled  surprise  and 


but  when  told  that  he,  accompanied  by  his  companion —  i  ‘  Oh  !  that  is  quite  a  common  impression  among  per-  consternation  with  which  his  relatives  and  friends  were 


the  name  by  which  his  krc|ier  was  called — was  to  have  a  |  sons  in  his  state.’ 


long  drive  in  the  gig  that  day,  he  expressed  himself  as 


seized  on  his  return  home  Their  first  apprehension,  on 


Yes  ;  but  singularly  enough,  his  notion  is,  that  I  am  |  missing  his  keeper,  was,  that  he  had  murdered  him  on 


quite  delighted  with  the  idea,  and  displayed  a  willingness  >  the  insane  party,  and  that  he  is  my  keeper.  You  may  the  way ;  and  their  fears  were  only  partially  calmed  by 
to  take  an  airing,  which  strongly  contrasted  with  the  re-  |  rely  upon  it,  that  the  very  moment  we  arrive,  he  will  affirm  his  assuring  them,  in  answer  to  their  inquiries  as  to  what 
luctance  he  had  before  shown  to  leave  the  house.  After  \  in  the  most  positive  terms,  and  with  the  utmost  earnest-  had  become  of  his  companion,  that  when  they  both  pro¬ 
breakfast,  the  gig  was  ready,  and  both  started  for  the  ness  of  manner,  that  such  is  the  fact ;  and  then  be  will  ceeded  to  the  asylum,  the  parties  having  charge  of  the  in- 

county  town — about  twelve  miles  distant — in  the  suburbs  desire  you  to  take  me  into  the  asylum.’  stitution,  insisted  that  he  was  the  lunatic,  and  took  him 

of  which  the  asylum  was  situated.  The  lunatic  was  unu-  “  ‘  Poor  fellow  !’  said  the  other,  with  some  slight  indi-  under  their  care  accordingly.  An  express  was  sent  off  to 
iually  cheerful  and  docile  all  the  way.  .\nd  here  I  should  cations  of  feeling.  ‘  Poor  fellow  ! — but  there  is  nothing  the  asylum,  to  inquire  whether  the  parties  had  been  there 
remark,  that  his  manner  was  sometimes  so  collected  and  '  too  extraordinary  for  these  unhappy  beings  to  fancy.’  |  at  all,  when  the  messenger  found,  to  his  unutterable  sar- 
rational,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  convince  a  |  “  ‘  I  thought  it  right  to  inform  you  of  the  fact,’  said  the  prise,  that  the  facts  were  as  the  lunatic  had  represented  ; 

stranger  that  his  intellects  were  in  the  slightest  degree  |  lunatic,  ‘  in  order  that  you  might  not  be  taken  by  sur-  and  as  the  messenger’s  statements  and  protestations  as  to 

affected.  On  reaching  the  principal  hotel,  both  parties  ,  prise.’  the  mistake  which  had  been  committed,  were  equally  dis- 

carne  out  of  the  gig  with  a  view  to  get  some  refreshment,  I  “  ‘  Oh,  there  was  not  the  slightest  danger  of  that.  Wo  credited  with  those  of  the  unfortunate  party  himself,  the 
an<l  to  enable  the  ker;)crto  make  some  necessary  prelimi-  |  are  too  well  accustomed  to  such  things,  to  be  deceived  j  Utter  was  not  liberated  until  the  following  day.’’ 
nary  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  his  charge  into  >  either  by  their  affirmations  or  representations.’  . 

tl)c  asylum.  The  former,  after  being  sometime  in  the  “‘  Good  morning,  then,  for  the  present,’ said  the  tuna-  j  The  chapter  on  gaming  bouses  and  gamblers,  contains 
house,  quitted  the  apartment  into  which  they  were  shown,  tic,  as  he  quitted  the  superintendent's  apartment.  |  but  very  little  that  we  have  not  heard  of  a  hundred  times 

for  a  few  seconds,  not  deeming  it  necessary  cither  to  take  “  ‘  Good  morning,’  mumbled  the  latter.  ]  before  ;  the  tendency  of  this  degrading  pursuit  being  the 

the  lunatic  with  him,  or  to  turn  the  key  of  the  door.  “  In  about  two  hours  afterwards,  a  gig  with  two  persons  1  ,  _  ,  ,  ■  - 

The  latter,  watching  the  opportunity,  agreeably  to  a  pre-  in  it, was  seen  to  drive  up  to  the  gate  of  the  institution  ;  it  '  every  w  ome  o  e  ane  o  es,  however,  are 

vious  determination  to  that  effect,  stole  out  of  the  house  I  was  opened,  and  both  proceeded  to  the  door.  .\s  they  entertaining,  original,  and  instructive,  and  with  a  few  of 
the  moment  the  other  had  quitted  the  apartment.  On  the  |  entered  the  place — *  Here  is  an  unfortunate  individual,’  these  we  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  a  work  which  we 

keeiier  missing  the  lunatic  on  his  return,  an  alarm  was  said  the  lunatic,  addressing  himself  to  the  superintendent,  _ -  .  .  ,  . _  _ i  j  i.  u 

given,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes,  at  least  a  dozen  per-  ‘  whom  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  take  every  care  ol.  _ 

sons  were  engaged  in  an  active  search  for  the  unfortunate  |  “  The  other  was  so  confounded  by  the  unexpected  oli-  has  been  so  far  successful  as  to  induce  the  author  to  take 

man,  the  suddenness  of  whose  disappearance  was  quite  i  servation,  that  he  was  unable,  for  some  seconds,  to  utter  a  |  another  ramble  about  town — already  announced,  in  the 


unaccountable  to  his  keeper.  No  trace  of  him  was  to  be  I  word.  .  .  r  .u  .  “f  publications,  and  by  this  time  on  its  way  to 

found  for  two  hours,  and  the  impression  began  to  become  I  \  cry  good/  said  the  superintendent  of  the  inHtitu-  * 

general  among  all  acquainted  with  the  circumstance,  that  [  tion  ;  ‘  we’ll  take  care  of  him,’  at  the  same  time  laying  this  country. 

he  had  by  some  means  or  other  destroyed  himself.  Just  i  hold  of  the  astonished  keeper  of  the  lunatic,  by  the  breast  “The  feelings  of  one  who  enters  a  gambling-house  fi>r 
as  all  hopes  of  ever  seeing  liim  alive  again  were  on  the  of  the  coat.  the  first  time,  are  of  a  very  peculiar  and  painful  kind.  He 

eve  of  expiration,  the  lunatic  appeared,  to  the  infinite  as- I  ‘“Sir— sir — sir!’  stammered  the  confounded  man;  has  a  secret  conviction,  though  too  infatuated  to  profit  by 
tunishmeiit  and  joy  of  the  person  entrusted  with  his  safe  |  ‘you  labour  under  a  mistake  ;  that,’  pointing  to  the  luna-  it,  that  in  the  very  act  of  crossing  the  threshold  of  such  a 


as  all  hopes  of  ever  seeing  liim  alive  again  were  on  the  of  the  coat.  the  first  time,  are  of  a  very  peculiar  and  painful  kind.  He 

eve  of  expiration,  the  lunatic  appeared,  to  the  infinite  as- I  “‘Sir— sir — sir!’  stammered  the  confounded  man;  has  a  secret  conviction,  though  too  infatuated  to  profit  by 
tunishmeiit  and  joy  of  the  person  entrusted  with  his  safe  |  ‘you  labour  under  a  mistake  ;  that,’  pointing  to  the  luna-  it,  that  in  the  very  act  of  crossing  the  threshold  of  such  a 
keeping.  But  where  he  had  been  during  his  absence,  was  '  tic,  ‘  is  the  person  to  be  committed  to  your  care.  I — I —  place  for  the  purposes  of  play,  he  is  not  only  sinning 
a  point  which,  notwithstanding  ail  the  efforts  that  were  !  I — brought  him  here.’  against  Heaven,  but  perilling  his  own  reputation  and 

made  with  that  view,  could  not  be  elicited  from  him.  “‘No  doubt  of  it,’ said  the  overseer,  still  dragging  the  pros{>ecta  in  life.  He  is  so  powerfully  impressed  with  a 
Where  does  the  reader  suppose  he  was,  or  in  what  way  I  hapless  wight  forward,  assisted  by  another  servant  of  the  sense  of  doing  wrong,  that  his  very  head  becomes  dizzy, 
employed !  That  was  a  piece  of  information  which  his  '  establishment,  to  the  part  of  the  asylum  tor  which  he  was  his  eyes  become  dim,  and  his  heart  palpitates  with  a  vio- 
kreper  learned  to  his  cost  in  a  few  hours  after  the  luna-  intended.  I  Icnce  which,  perhaps,  he  never  before  experienced.  I 

tic’s  return.  The  latter  had  been  to  the  asylum  for  which  |  “‘(iracious  Heavens,  Sir!  what  is  the  meaning  of !  have  even  known  instances  in  which  young  men,  on  their 

his  friends  had  destined  himself,  and  having  procured  ac-  !  this!'  exclaimed  the  luckless  party,  half  suffocated  with  j  first  entering  a  gaming-house  to  engage  in  play,  have  al- 

ccss  to  the  proper  pa^ty,  gave  his  keeper’s  name  as  his  I  astonishment  and  indignation,  and  struggling  hard  to  dis-  i  most  been  divested  of  consciousness  itself  They  have 

own.  and  represented  him  as  being  Mr.  So  and-so,  the  '  engage  himself  from  the  grasp  of  the  parties.  |  walked  up  stairs  in  a  state  of  trance  ;  reminding  one,  in 

brother  of  Mr. - .  .4s  it  was  not  only  well  known  at  ’  “  ‘  Come  away,  my  good  man,  quietly  with  us,’  said  the  I  some  measure,  of  the  mechanical  motions  of  a  somnanibu- 

the  asylum  that  the  latter  gentleman  had  a  brother  who  |  superintendent,  soothingly.  list.  I  knew  one  who  was  so  overpowered  with  a  sense 

was  at  the  time  labouring  under  insanity,  but  as,  on  the  I  “  ‘By  all  that’s  sacr^.  Sir!’  shouted  the  other,  with  of  the  impropriety  and  perils  of  entering  one  of  these 

previous  day,  notice  had  l^en  received  that  the  lunatic  was  |  the  utmost  vehemence,  ‘  Fm  not  the  lunatic  ;  that  is  he,’  hells,  that  he  could  not  collect  his  scattered  senses  suffi- 

lo  be  srnt  to  the  asylum,  the  remainder  of  his  story  was  '  again  pointing  to  the  actual  party.  ciently  to  play  when  he  had  got  into  the  room,  and  acta- 

<he  more  readily  believed.  ‘  Now,’  says  he,  addressing  “  ‘  I  knew  it  all  :  I  told  you  how  it  would  be,’  said  the  ally  quitted  it  again  without  being  able  to  say  how  many 
himself  to  the  manager  of  the  institution,  ‘the  lunatic  is  latter,  in  a  steady  voice,  and  with  the  greatest  self-pos-  stairs  he  went  up,  or  to  describe  the  appearance  of  the 
remarkably  clever,  and  singularly  cunning ;  and — ’  session.  place.’’ 

“  ‘  Oh,  a  great  many  of  our  patients  are  so,’  interrupted  |  “  ‘  This  way,’  said  the  superintendent,  carelessly,  still  - 

the  superintendent  of  the  institution.  ‘  We  sec  instances  i  dragging  the  unfortunate  party  forward.  “  A  young  man  having  gambled  away  the  lost  shilling 
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he  possetied  in  the  world,  soliciled  the  loaa  of  a  few  of  that  period,  that  at  six  o’clock  one  morning,  afler  having  Ijord  knoweth,  to  die  fur  the  truth,  why  oppress  my  tout 
pounds  from  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  hell  in  which  he  the  previous  night  lost  the  last  farthing  he  had  in  the  world  with  this  additional  bondage,  which  neither  mine  nor  the 
had  been  plundered  of  bis  money.  ‘  What  security  do  at  the  gaming-table,  he  was  found  reading,  in  the  original,  maiden’s  situation  rendered  necessary  1  Is  it  not  written, 
you  propose  for  repaying  the  sum  ?’  inquired  the  hellite.  the  works  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  philosophers  *  Swear  not  at  all  V  Yea,  and  have  I  ever  spoken  to  her 
My  word  of  honour,’ was  the  answer.  of  ancient  Greece.  His  own  favourite  observation, in  re-  otherwise  than  as  to  a  sister  7  Have  I  ever  thought  of  her^ 

“  ‘  That  won't  dp ;  that's  poor  security,  indeed,’  rejoined  ference  to  his  gambling  propensities,  was,  that  next  to  except  as  a  friend  ?  As  a  sister  and  a  friend  ? — ah  !  no, 
the  keeper  of  the  hell,in  haughty  and  almost  insulting  tones,  the  pleasure  of  gaining  was  the  pleasure  of  losing  at  no,  no!  A  sister  standeth  not  between  a  man  and  his 
Xhen  you  won't  lend  me  a  few  pounds  ?’  play.”  Maker;  a  friend  dwelleth  not  all  day  lung  in  a  friend's 

‘  Not  without  security.’  — ; —  memory.  Hath  the  old  man  seen  further  into  the  state 

“•Why  you  surely  Won’t  refuse  me  a  couple  of  sove-  A  Frenchman  had  become  proverbial  among  those  of  our  souls  than  our  own  eyes  could  penetrate  7  What 
liigns  after  having  lost  so  much?’  with  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  playing,  for  the  uner-  said  he  7  and  how  runs  the  vow  7  ‘  Mwear  that  she  shall 

“  ‘  I  won’t  advance  you  a  couple  of  shillings  without  ring  certainty  with  which  he  gained  from  all  who  veiitur-  never  be  to  thee  more  than  she  is  at  this  moment,  till  the 
security.’  ed  to  play  with  him.  At  last,  as  might  be  expected,  see-  tyranny  of  these  evil  times  be  overpast.’  Yea,  it  ran  even 

”  The  young  man  was,  if  possible,  as  deeply  stung  by  ing  no  chance  of  winning,  everyone  refused  to  engage  in  thus,  and  its  meaning  is — I  cannot  tell  what.  I  am  be- 
this  refusal  as  he  was  mortified  at  the  loss  of  his  money,  fhe  unequal  trial  of  skill.  ^  An  Englishman  who  had  heard  wildered  ;  I  am  lost  in  uncertainty.  Would  that  the  old 
A  thought  struck  him.  ‘  I’ll  give  you,’  he  said,  address-  of  the  triumphs  of  Motisieur,  expressed  his  readiness  to  man  were  come,  that  so  we  might  hold  communion  to  - 
ing  himself  to  th^  hellite,  ‘the  security  of  the  suit  of  enter  the  lists  with  him.  The  parties  played  for  three  gether;  and  my  mind  be  set  at  rest  touching  the  events  of 
clothes  on  my  back,  which  is  quite  new,  and  cost  eight  hours  without  intermission,  and  at  the  end  of  that  tiihe  the  morrow.” 

guineas.  Will  vou  advance  me  a  couple  of  sovereigns  were,  in  respect  to  winning  or  losing,  much  about  the  Thus  mused  aloud  the  T,eipsig  student,  as  be  sat  on 
on  that  security  T’  same  as  when  they  commenced.  ‘  Sare,’  said  the  French-  the  anchorite's  couch,  and  looked  through  the  aperture 

“  ‘  But  supposing  you  lose,  I  cannot  strip  them  olT  your  man,  in  a  sort  of  whisMr,  to  a  party  who  accompanied  the  that  served  as  a  door  to  the  cell,  across  glade  and  hollow, 
back.’  Englishman,  ‘your  friend  is  a  very  clever  man  at  de  towards  the  precipices  of  the  Lesser  Winterberg.  His 

‘“  Don’t  trouble  yourself  about  that.  If  1  lose  I  shall  cards  ;  deuced  clever,  Sare.’  ‘  He  is  a  very  clever  fellow,’  pale  face  he  turned  up.  occasionally  towards  the  heavens ; 
commit  suicide,  which  1  have  been  meditating  for  some  observed  the  Englishman.  ‘  I  shall  try  him  again,’  said  not  despairingly,  for  his  faith  was  strong  ;  nor  yet  with 
time,  and  you  shall  then  have  the  clothes.  I  shall  return  Monsieur.  As  he  made  the  observation,  he  proceeded  to  |  checks  flushed,  or  brow  overshadowed,  as  is  apt  to  be  the 
to  my  lodgings  before  day-light  in  the  most  worn-out  and  the  room  In  which  they  had  been  playing,  and  which  was  |  case  when  any  violent  passion  has  gained  the  mastery 
worthless  dressing-gown  or  great  cloak  you  can  procure  fixed  on  as  the  scene  of  their  future  contest.  He  had  |  over  us  ;  yet  there  was  a  restlessness  in  his  eye,  which 
forme,  leaving  my  clothes  with  you.  TTie  money  was  j  scarcely  quitted  (he  place,  when  the  other  made  his  appear-  ^  spoke  of  a  spirit  by  no  means  at  ease  with  itself,  and 
advanced,  and  in  ten  or  twelve  minutes  was  lost.  The  i  ance,  and  observed  that  the  frenchman  was  the  niostskil-  ,  quick  and  prompt  was  his  recognition  of  the  form  which 

hellite  demanded  his  clothes.  The  unfortunate  youth,  i  ful  player  he  had  ever  met  with.  The  parties  again  met,  ■  at  length  emerged  from  beneath  a  thicket,  and  made  for 

with  the  utmost  coolness,  stripped  forthwith,  and  envelop-  |  and  the  cards  were  again  produced.  Tlie  game  was  again  :  the  fissure. 

iag  his  body  in  a  great-coat,  for  which  no  Jew  old-clothes-  |  renewed  at  eleven  o’clock,  and  continued  without  inter-  ;  “  He  comes  at  last,”  exclaimed  the  young  man  ;  “my 

man  would  have  given  half-a-crown,  quitted  the  Pande-  mission  till  six  next  morning.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  to  !  prayer  has  been  heard.” 

monium  in  which  be  had  lost  his  money,  with  the  firm  de-  I  the  surprise  of  each  other,  they  found  that  they  had  ‘left  “  God  have  thee  in  his  keeping,  my  son  !”  said  Father 

termination  of  destroying  himself.  Instead,  however,  of  off  just  as  they  bad  begun.  1  hey  were  respectively  the  .  Ambrose,  solemnly,  as  he  gained  the  little  cell;  “God 

going  home  to  execute  his  purpose,  he  was  about  to  carry  more  astonished  at  this,  as  neither  had  ever  before  met  ’  havethee  in  his  keeping,  now  and  for  ever.” 

it  into  effect  by  suspending  himself  from  a  lamp-post,  in  with  his  equal.  ‘  Sare,’ said  Ihe  brenchman, ‘you  are  de  “  Amen,  father,’’  replied  Franz.  “Hath  thy  journey 
a  dark  lane,  near  the  hell  in  which  he  had  lost  his  money  ;  best  player  I  ever  met  with.’  |  sped  well 

but  before  he  had  completed  his  preparations,  he  was  ob-  “‘-And  you.  Monsieur,*  returned  the  other,  ‘are  the]  “Even  as  we  could  desire,”  answered  the  anchorite; 
served  by  a  policeman,  who  at  once  took  him  into  custo-  only  gentleman  from  whom  1  could  gain  nothing.’  ,  will  be  no  wedding  to-morrow,  nor  any  talk  of  such 

dy.  He  was  brought  before  the  police  magistrate  next  “  ‘  Indeed,  sare,’ said  Monsieur,  hesitatingly.  |  a  procedure  for  several  days  to  come.” 

morning,  where  Ihe  whole  circumstances  connected  with  “  ‘  It 's  the  fact,  I  assure  you.’  !  the  lA>rd  be  praised!”  replied  Franz.  “But 

the  affair  transpired.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  “  ‘  Sare  I  'in  quite  surprised  at  your  skill.’  j  j,qw  didst  thou  manage  this  matter!” 

ruined  gambler  e.xhibited  the  most  perfect  coolness  when  “  ‘  1  in  no  less  so  at  youts.  Monsieur.’  ^  “The  case  was  desperate,  Franz;  and  the  remedy 

“'liscovered  in  the  act  of  attempting  to  destroy  himself ;  “  ‘  \  ou  're  the  most  skilfullest  man  at  de  cards  in  Eng-  mmt  needs  be  desperate  also.  I  have  denounced  I.K)uise 

and  that  he  resented  the  interference  of  the  policeman,  by  land.’  ^  ^  I  as  one  whom  there  is  reason  to  suspect  of  heresy.” 

which  he  was  prevented  from  carrying  his  purpose  into  _  “  ‘  Not  while  you  are  in  it,  Monsieur,’ replied  the  Eng- i  “What!”  cried  Franz,  springing  to  his  feet,  “and 
effect,  as  a  most  unwarrantable  piece  of  impertinence,  lishman,  with  a  smile.  given  her  up  to  persecution.  Father  Ambrose,  I  did  nut 

He  had  squandered  away  all  bis  money,  and  now  he  con-  ”  ‘Sare,  I  cheated,  and  yet  could  not  gain  from  you,’  expect  this  at  thy  hands.” 

reived  he  had  an  undoubted  right  to  take  away  his  life.”  remarked  the  Frenchman,  hurriedly,  and  with  great  em-  j  >>  Have  patience,  my  son,  and  believe  that  there  are 

-  phksis,  feeling  if  impossible  any  longer  to  rbstrkin  his  snr-  i  cases  in  which  that  which  seemeth  harsh  to  the  interested 

,  “  Every  one  i»  aware  that  George  the  Fourth,  when  prise  at  the  circumstance  of  being  unable  to  pjay  a  win-  i  ^nd  the  partial,  is  merciful  in  itself.  Naught  has  been 
Trince  of  Wales,  was,  as  the  common  phrase  is,  over  head  ning  game  with  the  Englishman.  I  done  which  it  was  possible  to  leave  undone.  Not  yet 

and  cars  in  debt ;  and  that  it  was  because  he  would  (herd-  “  '  Ahd,  Monsieur,  I  did  the  same  with  you,  and  yet  you  |  bath  the  denunciation  gone  further  than  to  the  private 
by  be -enabled  to  mebt  the  claims  of  his  creditors,  that  he  are  no  loser,’ remarked  the  other  with  a  corresponding  i  of  whose  love  for  Louise,  albeit  roughly  shown, 

consented  to  marry  the  Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  energy  of  tone.  ■■  j,  gjjjj  jbat  of  a  parent  for  his  child.  Mine  was  a  visit  of 

But  though  this  is  known  to  every  one,  comparatively  few  “  The  enigma  was  now  solved :  both  had  been  cheating  professed  kindness  ;  and  I  have  consented  to  the  unhappy 
l>eople  are  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  under  which  the  whole  night,  though  eath  was  unconscious  of  fhe  dis-  man’s  entreaty,  to  conceal  the  charge  a  space  of  seven 

his  debts  were  contracted.  Those  debts,  then,  were  the  honest  practices  of  the  other.  And  so  equally  matched  Jays,  during  which  the  maiden  shall  come  to  me,  that 

result  of  losses  at  the  gaming  table.  He  was  an  invete-  were  they  in  their  dexterity  at  cheating,  that  each  rbse  may  converse  together  on  the  state  of  her  opinions, 

fate  gambler  ;  a  habit  which  be  most  probably  contracted  from  the  table  with  the  same  amount  of  money  as  that  Meanwhile,  rest  thou  here  to-night ;  for  on  the  morrow  it 

through  his  intimacy  with  Fox.  It  is  a  well  ascertained  with  which  he  sat  down.  The  cheats  cordially  shook  ig  necessary  that  thou  betake  thee  to  thy  mother’s  dwell- 
fact,  that  in-  two  short  years,  soon  after  he  attained  his  hands,  seemingly  much  gratified  that  they  had  at  last  as-  there  to  abide  till  intelligence  reach  thee  that  tho 

majority,  h^dtrst  nearly  600,000/.  at  play.  It  was  with  certained  how  it  was  that  neither  could  gain  from  the  j  Lord  hath  need  of  thee.  For  the  hour  is  near — ay,  it  U 


princess  constituting, the  only  condition  of  his  debts  being  cHaetKR  iii.  !  hence,  then,  betimes  in  the  morning,  to  the  faithful  of 

paid  by  the  country,  that  he  agreed  to  le^  her  to  the  hy-  Mir, night  is  close  at  hand,  and  Franz  Brockhaus  sits  '  whom  thou  wettest  in  Hernschrcitchen,  and  give  them 
meneal  altar.  The  unfortunate  resulU  of  their  union  are  ^^cbed  chamber  that  is  hewn  out  of  the  I  notice,  so  that  he  that  hath  not  a  sword,  may  sell 

tmt  too  well  known,  not  only  at  regard^  the  parties  them-  ,„iij  height,  he  has  threaded  garment  and  buy  one.” 

selves  but  as  regarded  s^iety  generally.  To  the  gam-  Khuhslall  forest,  and  clambered  up  a  “I  "ot,  then,  to  see  her,  my  father’”  demandeJ 

tJing  habits,  then,  of  the  Pnnee  of  M  ales  are  to  be  ascrib-  3^^  ..^^p  ^^ich,  reared  from  the  extremity  E«nz,  mournfully. 

ed  all  that  unhappiness  which  he  entailed  on  the  unfortu-  ^  figgure,  conducts  Father  Ambrose  to  and  fro,  alter-  “  l»ast  sworn,  my  sob,  th.vt  thou  shall  hold  with 

nafe  Caroline  ;  and  the  vast  amount  of  injury  which  her  abroad  and  hack  to  his  dwelling  on  the  bakl  gray  maiden  no  further  communication  till  these  evil  limei 

separation  from  him,  and  subsequent  trial,  produced  on  pin  alluded  to  in  a  previous  chapter.  A  small  lamp,  sus-  "hall  have  passed  away.  I  cannot  release  thee  from  this 

*he  morals  ol  the  nation  generally.  pended  by  an  iron  chain  from  the  ceiling,  renders  obscure-  »‘>w.  for  it  w  registered  in  heaven,  and  may  in  no  wi»e 

ly  visible  each  object  within  the  compass  of  that  narrow  ^  b^ken.’ 

'• ’rL6  of  Fox  having  been  able,  in  a  physical  point  vault.  There  is  a  Tt^ugh  deal  table,  an  altar  cut  in  the  **  father,  I  swore  only  that  she  should  not  l>e  to 
ot  view,  10  coiitiiiue  twenty-two  consecuitve  hours  in  one  stone,  a  crucifix,  a  skull,  an  hour-glass,  a  couch  (if  such  more  than  she  has  heretofore  been  ;  1  said  not  that 

posiiiur;,.  and  at  one  employment,  proves,  in  the  most  con-  it  may  be  termed)  composed  of  untrknmed  branches  of  we  should  hold  no  further  comihunicatioa.” 

elusive  manner,  the  slimulatiiig  nature  of  gambling.  At  osik,.  a  rosarv’,  and  a  pitcher  of  water  A  book  of  devo-  “  t  ranz  Brockhaus,  replied  the  old  man,  laying  his 
any  other  employinent,  nature  would  have  been  unequal  tion  lies  upon  the  altar,  fastened  with  silver  clasps  ;  while  hand  solemnly  on  the  students  shoulder,  “beware  how 
to  the  effort;  she  must  have  sunk-in  the  attempt.  It  is  a  large  Het>row  Bible,  in  Vellum  binding,  rests  on  the  log  ’fit*u  taraperest  with  an  oath.  It  is  no  more  possible  for 
due  to  the  memory  of  Fox  to  say,  that  he  was  one  of  the  which  for  fifty  years  has  served  Father  Ambrose  as  a  pil-  Loifise  again,  and  to  depart  from  her  as  thou 

few  inveterate  players  of  bis  day  who  was  never  known  to  low.  There,  then,  sits  Franz  Urockhaus,  gazing  forth  art  at  this  moment,  than  it  is  in  my  power  to  call  back  llie 
resort  to  unfair  practices.  There  was  eomethiug,  indeed,  from  time  to  time  across  the  wilderness  far,  far  beneath  years  that  have  rolled  over  iny  head,  and  lett  me  such  a» 
of  a  very  pecular  nature  in  the  constitution  of  his  mind,  him;  over  which  the  moon  sheds  her- stiver -light,  unub-  beholdest.  The  terms  ot  thy  vow  may  be  as  th-iu 

Unlike  all  other  gamblers  of  whom  I  have  ever  heard,  his  scored  even  by  a  gossamer  cloud.  describest  them,  but  have  a  care  ;  no  mortal  ever  yet  pre- 

losses,  even  when  ruined,  never  seemed  to  cause  him  a  “  What  hm»e  Mone  7”  exclaimbd'he,  at  length,  after  a  I  f*®**®®’ or  of  duty, 

moment’s  regretor  uneasiness.  A  cotemporary  and  friend  long  and  anxious  silence.  “  Why  took  I  the  oath  1  De-  "®‘  ‘o  n»®urn  that  he  had  overpassed  it.” 

of  his  has  mentioned  in  bis  memoirs  of  the  eminent  men  votod  as  I  am  to  the  service  of  my  roaster,  and  rea<ly,  the  j  “  Father,  this  is  too  much,”  replied  the  student  “  In- 


ine  view,  anu  in  ine  nope  mat  marriage  vouiu  cure  ms  | 
propensfty  Tor  tllb  gaining  table,  \hat  his  father  was  so 
.inxious  to'  see  Mm  united  to  Garolhre  And  it  was  solely, 
as  just  remarked,  on  account  of  his  marriage  with  that 


THE  M  A  I  D  S  C  H  E  N  S  T  E  1  N . 
(Concluded.) 


close  at  banu — wtien  open  testimony  must  tie  borne 
against  the  abominations  of  the  land,  and  many  hearts 
are  prepared  to  receive  the  good  seed,  as  soon  as  the  hand 
I  sliaU  he  stretched  forth  to  scatter  it  abroad.  Hie  thee 
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to  thj  hands,  I  committed  mjself,  as  far  only  as  was  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  right  of  self-regulation  which  belongs  to 
every  freeman  ;  aiul  the  pledge  thus  given  I  seek  not  to 
withdraw.  But  thou  ezactest  too  much  from  me  now.  I 
must  and  will  see  Louise  again,  be  the  consequences  what 
they  may !’’ 

"Thou  lovest  the  maiden  with  more  than  a  brother's 
love,”  said  the  old  man  mournfully. 

"  And  what  if  I  do  1”  was  the  reply.  "  Is  there  aught 
in  this  which  can  convict  me  of  sin  1  If  she  be  the  l^st 
and  fairest  of  God's  creatures,  may  I  not  love  her  1  But 
It  is  nut  so,  father.  She  is  to  me  a  sister  and  a  friend, 
and  so  she  shall  continue — till — these — evil — times — be 
— overpast.” 

“  .\ught  that  can  convict  thee  of  sin,  my  son  replied 
the  hermit,  while  his  rye  glistened,  and  his  cheek  lost  for 
a  moment  its  deadly  pallor.  "  Far,  far  be  it.  Beautiful 
is  love  in  its  first  impulses,  beautiful  and  pure,  so  unearth¬ 
ly,  so  devoid  of  selfishness,  so  much  akin  to  the  feelings 
of  angels  and  of  God  himself,  that  to  speak  of  it  as  sinful 
were  to  utter  blasphemy  against  Him  whose  goodness  is 
over  all  his  works  1  Beautiful  is  love  in  its  first  impulses. 
But  go  not  thou  beyond  them.  One  step  further,  Franz 
Brockhaus,  and  there  is  misery  and  shame,  there  is  remorse 
and  self-upbraiding,  and  worse — oh !  worse  a  thousand 
fold  than  all! — there  is  the  consciousness  that  sutfering 
has  fallen  with  accumulated  violence,  where  least  it  ought, 
and  least  we  desired  it,  to  fall.  All  this,  and  more,  must 
lie  the  portion  of  him  who  yields  himself  unwisely  to  the 
guidance  of  a  passion  that  accords  not  with  the  high  des¬ 
tiny  which  the  Lord  hath  appointed  him  to  fulfil  Look  at 
me,  Franz,  and  judge  whether  I  speak  the  truth.  Behold 
the  wreck  of  what  was  once  a  man — worn  down  with 
humiliation  and  hitter  agony — driven  in  youth  itself,  from 
country  and  kindred — mine  active  duties  neglected — my 
part  not  played  out  where  Providence  had  cast  it — a  soli¬ 
tary  in  this  howling  wilderness — useless  for  many  years, 
ay,  worse  than  useless — till  the  light  broke  in,  at  last, 
upon  my  darkness,  and,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  the  vine¬ 
yard  gate  was  o[>ened.  Now  came  I  hither.  Take  heed, 
then,  lest,  in  this  eventful  hour  of  thy  career,  thou,  too, 
be  turned  aside  from  the  path  which  the  finger  of  heaven, 
not  mine,  hath  pointed  out,  and  which  thou  hast  received 
thy  commission  to  follow.  With  sin  I  charge  thee  not ; 
but,  fur  nsy  sake,  for  thine  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the 
great  cause  to  which  thou  art  devoted,  read  thou  thine 
oath  as  I  have  read  it  ;  and  hie  thee  to  thy  mother's  dwell¬ 
ing,  there  to  abide  till  the  appointed  time  come,  and  thou 
receive  thy  summons.  Wilt  thou  obey  me  even  in  this, 
oh  !  my  son,  cruel  as  the  wrench  may  be  to  thy  natural 
weaknesses  and  feelings  ?” 

“  Father,  I  will  obey,”  replied  the  young  man,  over¬ 
awed  by  the  energy  of  the  anchorite's  manner,  and  reso¬ 
lute,  at  least  fur  the  moment,  to  adhere  to  the  determina¬ 
tion  "I  depart  forthwith;  and,  oh  I  let  thy  prayers 
ascend  for  me  unceasingly,  that  I  may  have  strength  in 
this  terrible  struggle  to  hold  myself  upright,  so  that  nei¬ 
ther  the  frsilty  of  the  flesh,  nor  the  waywardness  of  the 
Imman  spirit,  lead  me  into  a  forgetfulness  of  my  duty. 
Father,  thy  blessing,  and  I  hie  me  to  my  home.” 

"  .My  blessing  and  my  prayers  are  ever  thine,”  replied 
the  old  man,  as  he  laid  his  hand  solemnly  on  the  student's 
head.  But  he  made  no  effort  to  detain  him  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  smiled  when  the  latter  looked  up  from  the  ladder, 
as  if  seeking  even  then  to  be  accosted.  And  the  student 
springing  down,  the  cell  in  the  rock  was  left  to  the  occu¬ 
pation  ojf  its  lonely  owner. 

'*  He  is  gone,  and  my  spirit  goeth  with  him,”  said  Fa¬ 
ther  .Ambrose,  as  he  watched  the  form  of  Franz  Brock¬ 
haus  disappear  in  the  depths  of  the  forest.  "  Oh, 
highly  favoured  youth,  to  have  received,  in  the  morning 
of  thy  days,  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  with  the  power  and 
the  will  to  spread  it  wide  around  thee  !  Bright  and  glo¬ 
rious  is  thy  destiny  !  Beset  it  may  be  with  numerous  difB- 
culiips  fur  a  season,  but  in  the  end  how  fertile  of  honour 
and  of  happiness  !  In  thee,  my  eyes  behold  God’s  chosen 
instrument,  lifted  above  the  feelings  and  the  passions  of 
the  flesh,  unencumbereil  by  worldly  cares,  unshackled  by 
worldly  trammels,  the  preacher  of  righteousness  in  a  land 
of  sin,  the  champion  of  the  Gospel,  whose  word  had  ceas¬ 
ed  to  be  heard.  And  it  is  from  me  that  thou  has  received 
thine  impulse.  Ay,  here  then,  at  last,  my  soul  hath  found 
a  green  spot  on  which  to  repose.  I  have  given  thee  to 
Heaven ;  and  for  this.  Heaven  will  pardon  my  sin,  though 
it  be  great.  But  is  all  this  certain  1  Yea,  verily,  it  is 
certain.  What  though  the  struggle  of  human  weakness 
with  spiritual  strength  be  yet  in  progress,  the  strength 
that  Cometh  from  on  high  shall  prevail.  He  hath  sworn, 
and  will  not  deviate  from  his  vow,  let  the  immediate  sacri¬ 
fice  be  what  it  may.  Aha!  sacrifice,  said  1 1  a  sacrifice 
now — now,  in  their  altered  circumstances,  when  the 
maiden's  faith  is  as  our  faith,  and  her  soul  is  knitted  to 
his  by  bonds  more  delicate  than  those  that  belong  to 
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earth  1  Am  I  justified  in  exacting  such  a  price  1  While 
yet  she  lay  bi  the  depths  of  corruption,  to  hinder  their 
union  was  my  dnty  ;  for  I  had  trained  him  up  to  one  end, 
and  the  love  that  existed  between  them  stood  opposed  to 
it.^  Therefore  I  encouraged  her  father  to  preee  the  match 
with  Carl,  brutal  though  he  be.  But  now— yea,  even 
now — Franz  must  yield  to  no  human  weakness.  Free  of 
soul,  he  shall  go  forth  to  the  battle,  which  already  cometh 
up  with  the  breeze,  for  all  hie  energies  will  be  needed  to  j 
carry  him  through  triumphantly.  And  the  girl,  what  is  I 
to  become  of  her  ?  For  seven  days  she  is  to  be  at  my  dis- 1 
posal.  There  is  time  enough  in  six  days ;  and  it  shall  be 
done.  My  sister,  my  dear  sister,  will  afford  her  an  asy- 
I  lum  ;  and  then,  when  the  evil  days  are  gone  ■  Well, 

well,  man  seeth  but  a  brief  space  before  him,  and  the  is- 
;  sues  are  in  the  hand  of  Heaven.  Therefore  bend  I  my 
knee  and  pray  that  over  the  fearful  past  the  pall  of  obliv¬ 
ion  may  Im:  thrown,  and  that  the  future  may  redound  to  | 
i  His  glory,  in  the  well-being  of  my  fellow-creatures.”  j 

;  The  old  man  knelt  before  the  altar,  and  bowed  himself ; 

.  devoutly  to  the  crucifix ;  but  he  prayed  only  with  his 
j  mind.  His  lips  moved  not  at  all,  yet  the  lamp  grew  pale  i 
'  in  the  growing  light  of  the  morning,  ere  he  robC  from  his  | 
j  knees,  and  lay  down  upon  his  couch. 

CHAPTZK  IV.  j 

I  I 

Two  days  had  elapsed  since  the  occurrence  of  the  . 

.  events  described  in  the  preceding  chapter  ;  and  the  night  ^ 

I  was  closing  on  the  evening  of  the  third,  when  Franz  : 

.  Brockhaus  quitted  his  seat  in  the  garret  at  Hernschreit-  . 

:  chen,  which  served  him  as  a  study,  and  threw  his  mantle 
^  over  his  shoulder.  He  turned  towards  the  door,  as  if  to 
:  quit  the  apartment,  when  suddenly  his  father’s  sword, 
which  hung  upon  a  peg  in  the  wall,  attracted  his  atten¬ 
tion,  and  he  took  it  down. 

“  The  soldier’s  hand  hath  wielded  thee  in  a  cause  that 
I  was  not  holy,”  said  he,  addressing  the  weapon,  "  why, 
i  then,  should  I  hesitate  to  gird  thee  on  1  Come  thou  to  my 
I  side.  He  that  goeth  forth  in  defiance  of  his  plighted 
troth,  had  best  go  armed ;  for  where  the  conscience  is 
I  clouded,  dangers  seem  ever  present,  even  in  situations 
i  less  perilous  by  far  than  mine.” 

I  So  saying,  the  young  man  drew  the  belt  around  his 
,  waist,  and  descended  the  stairs.  But  he  did  not  pass 
I  forth  unobserved :  his  mother  met  him  with  extended 
I  arms  ;  and  he  leaned  upon  her  shoulder. 

I  "  What  seekest  thou  abroad  at  this  hour,  my  son  ?  The 
faithful  hold  no  meeting  to-night :  whither  goest  thou  1” 

“  Do  not  ask  me,  my  mother,”  replied  Franz.  "  I  have 
business  in  hand  to-night  which  concerns  myself  alone  ; 
yet  it  is  important  business,  too,  and  may  not  be  impeded. 

I  pray  thee,  let  me  go,  for  the  time  wears  apace.” 

"Thou  hast  been  restless  and  uneasy  these  two  days, 
Franz;  mors  restless  and  uneasy  than  is  thy  wont.  Do 
:  nut  conceal  the  cause  of  this  from  thy  mother.” 
i  "  1  have  nothing  to  disclose,  mother ;  nothing  to  hide, 
i  Let  me  pass,  and  I  will  return  to  thee  ere  long.'’ 

She  did  let  him  pass.  The  widow  gazed  on  her  son’s 
I  face  with  a  full  eye,  till  the  tear,  breaking  loose,  rolled 
'  over  her  cheek.  He  kissed  it  off  affectionately,  and  was 
gone. 

I  "  The  path  is  steep,  the  night  is  dark,  and  the  wind 
moans  heavily  among  the  trees.  So  much  the  better. 
Every  thing  in  outward  nature  corresponds  with  the  state 
of  my  own  mind.  Every  thing  around  me  is  gloomy  and 
sad  as  my  own  prospects.  That  cruel  oath,  why  was  it 
taken  ?  It  hangs  like  lead  upon  my  heart,  and  presses  it 
to  the  dust.  Nay,  nay,  let  me  not  reason  thus  The 
oath,  whether  kindly  meant  or  not,  was  spoken  in  the 
confidence  due  to  one  on  whom,  from  boyhood,  1  have 
leaned,  as  on  my  guardian  angel.  Ay,  and  it  teat  meant 
in  kindness.  He  would  not  wantonly  inflict  pain ;  his 
object  is  to  avert  an  imaginary  evil.  Moreover,  he  mis¬ 
takes  my  character  entirely.  Shall  I  be  less  zealous  in 
the  mighty  cause,  after  my  anxiety  on  this  score  has  been 
allayed!  Will  not  the  opposite  result  ensue!  As  the 
case  stands,  my  thoughts  are  all  abroad.  I  know  not 
what  his  views  in  reference  to  Louise  may  be :  I  am  igno¬ 
rant  of  her  existing  state,  whether  it  be  one  of  content¬ 
ment  or  of  misery.  How  is  it  possible,  amid  cares  so 
instant  and  so  pressing,  to  devote  my  energies  to  the 
work  for  which  I  am  destined  1  Besides,  I  did  not  under- 
I  stand  the  vow  as  debarring  me  from  the  degree  of  inter- 
I  course  which  used,  in  former  days,  to  subsist  between  us. 
It  is  a  forced  interpretation  that  would  carry  it  thus  far, 
and  based,  too,  on  grounds  altogether  delusive.  Not 
I  safe  !  Wherefore  not  safe^  Am  I  not  master  of  myself! 
Is  not  she  pure,  and  holy,  and  confiding !  What  evil  can 
possibly  result  from  such  communications  as  alone  we 
seek  to  hold  !  I  acted  weakly  in  assenting  to  his  view  of 
the  matter  at  all ;  I  should  be  weaker  stilL,  were  I  to  ad¬ 
here  to  a  promise  that  never  ought  to  have  been  made. 
Besides,  I  will  see  her  only  once,  merely  to  assure  her 


that  by  me  her  appeal  has  not  been  neglected ;  and  th^ 
come  what  will,  there  ia  at  least  one  heart  among  man 
that  beats  in  unison  with  hers  one  arm  that  will  defend 
her.  I  am  right !  I  am  right !  and  the  moaning  breeze 
and  the  darkening  sky  are  omens  not  of  ill,  for  they  tend 
to  cast  around  us  a  deeper  shade,  and  to  assure  us  of  a 
biassed  meeting,  and  a  happy  parting.” 

Thus  reasoned  with  himself  a  youth  whose  faculties 
were  too  acute,  whose  principles  were  too  correct,  and  his 
love  of  truth  too  well  grounded,  not  to  be  conscious  all 
the  while  that  his  reasoning  was  unsound.  For  good  or 
for  evil  he  had  pronouncM  a  vow  which  he  was  now 
about  deliberately  to  violate;  and  not  all  the  sophisms  to 
which  strong  inclination  gave  birth,  sufficed  to  assure  him 
that  he  could  do  so  and  be  innocent.  Alas  !  is  it  not  al¬ 
ways  thus  when  passion  and  principle  stand  opposed  to 
one  another  !  Always  so,  at  least,  during  that  perilous 
season  when  passion  is  to  the  human  heart  the  main¬ 
spring  of  its  movements.  Who  that  has  passed  that  sea¬ 
son  would  desire  to  live  it  over  again !  For  though  the 
joy  be  intense,  intense  likewise  is  the  suffering — and  joy, 
as  all  experience  proves,  is  but  a  fleeting  treasure,  where¬ 
as  sufl'ering  abides  with  us  for  ever.  Therefore  were 
Franz's  efforts  unavailing  to  silence  the  still  small  voice 
which  spoke  unceasingly,  though  it  spoke  in  vain.  He 
ceuld  not  even  withdraw  from  it  entirely  his  attention  ; 
and  he  pressed  forward,  therefore,  the  slave  of  feelings 
too  much  at  variance  among  themselves  to  leave  so  much 
as  the  semblance  of  peace  within  his  bosom. 

The  night  was  considerably  advanced  when  he  gained 
the  ridge,  and  began  to  descend  into  the  forest  ravine 
which  interposes  between  the  hills  of  Hernschreitchen 
and  the  Kbuhstall.  I^ong  before  he  reached  the  latter 
point,  darkness  had  covei^  earth’s  surface  ;  and  it  was 
of  the  most  sable  kind,  for  neither  moon  nor  stars  could 
l>enetrate  the  curtain  of  dense  clouds  by  which  the  entire 
face  of  the  sky  was  overspread.  It  would  be  hard  to  say 
how  far  the  wanderer’s  spirits  were,  or  were  not,  operated 
upon  by  the  impenetrable  gloom  that  was  around  him. 
Probably,  such  gloom  was  not  without  its  effect — for 
when  our  minds  are  ill  at  ease,  and  especially  if  conscience 
be  our  tormentor,  total  darkness  has  sometimes  a  strange 
effect  upon  us — but  it  is  certain  that  when  a  gleam  of 
light  suddenly  shot  from  the  cell  of  Father  Ambrose,  he 
started,  as  if  a  spirit  had  spoken  to  him. 

How  strange  thatacircumstanee,  in  itself  so  unimpor¬ 
tant,  should  have  caused  his  breath  to  come  thick,  and  his 
pulse  to  cease!  Yet  so  it  was  :  he  gazed  for  an  instant, 
and  then  he  sprang  forward  at  an  accelerated  pace,  as 
if  he  had  been  fleeing  from  a  mortal  enemy. 

The  clouds  have  rolled  partially  away,  and  the  dark 
blue  sky  shines  out  here  and  there,  thickly  bespangled 
with  stars  ;  over  which,  however,  the  breeze  carries,  from 
time  to  time,  a  fresh,  though  not  so  dense  a  covering. 
The  boughs  are  waving  with  a  melancholy  sound,  and 
the  rush  of  the  Kimitsch,  as  it  breaks  over  the  mill-race, 
speaks  to  the  ear  of  the  listener  in  tones  of  the  deepest 
sadness.  And  there  is  one  who  listens  to  the  natural 
music  of  stream  and  breeze,  in  a  frame  of  mind  well  fitted 
to  drink  in  their  saddest  melody.  From  her  lattice  Louise 
looks  forth,  gazing  with  upturned  eye  upon  the  heaven, 
which  seems  to  have  forsaken  her,  and  casting  many  a 
bitter  thought  upon  past  and  future,  that  are  to  her  at  this 
moment  alike  barren  of  comfort. 

“  Oh,  that  1  might  cease  to  be !”  cried  the  broken¬ 
hearted  girl.  "Forgotten  in  my  hour  of  need  by  him 
whom  my  soul  trust^  ; — my  prayer  unanswered,  my  ery 
disregarded  ; — why  is  life  prolonged  to  one  for  whom  it 
has  no  blessing  in  store  !  Why  may  I  not  lay  down  my 
head  and  die !” 

"  Louise,  mine  own  Louise,”  replied  a  voice,  the  tones 
of  which  sank  like  a  well-known  melody  into  her  heart. 

She  sUrted  to  her  feet.  She  thrust  her  swanlike  neck 
from  the  window,  and  there,  beneath  the  shelter  of  a 
spreading  oak,  stood  one,  whom,  even  in  the  gloom  of 
midnight,  she  could  not  for  a  moment  mistake. 

"Gracious  God!  is  it  thou!”  exclaimed  she,  in  an 
audible  whisper. 

"  It  is  even  so,  Louise,”  answered  Franz.  "Come  to 
me  if  it  be  possible,  only  for  one  moment.  Let  me  speak 
but  one  sentence  in  thine  ear.  I  have  much  to  say,  and 
thou  to  hear.  Come  to  me  if  it  be  possible.” 

She  has  withdrawn  from  the  lattice,  and  for  an  instant 
or  two  all  around  the  mill  is  silent.  Frans  holds  his 
breath  to  listen,  and  strains  his  eye-balls,  now  accustom¬ 
ed  to  the  darkness,  till  presently  a  light  footfall  sounds 
upon  the  sward,  and  a  form  passes,  like  the  shadow  of  a 
dream,  from  the  cottage.  In  an  instant  the  lovers  are 
locked  in  the  embrace  which,  transitory  though  its  rap¬ 
ture  be,  repays  them  for  days  and  weeks  of  suffering. 
No  word  is  spoken,  no  ejaculation  is  uttered,  but  m 
silence  the  spirit  of  each  holds  commune  with  the  spirit 
of  the  other  At  length,  the  faculty  of  speech  returns. 
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uid  tucli  quections  are  put,  and  auch  repliea  made,  as 
those  alone  could  value  were  they  recorded,  by  whom  the 
record  is  least  needed,  perhaps,  least  desired. 

“  Mine  own  Louise,  mine  own,  my  beautiful !” 

What  music  in  the  intonation  that  gave  these  simple 
words  their  being  I  what  deep,  deep  meaning  in  their 
simplicity!  Yet  they  called  forth  for  a  time  no  reply 
Her  forehead  was  upon  his  shoulder,  her  eyes  were  closed, 
hsr  lips  moved  not,  but  her  soul  was  in  heaven. 

They  rouse  them  from  this  trance  of  truest  and  tender- 
est  affectinn.  They  glide  slowly  from  beneath  the  oak, 
and  passing  over  the  intervening  space  of  meadow,  are 
overshadowed  by  the  pine  forest. 

“  A  little  further  still ;  a  few  paces  on,  and  our  old 
trysting  place,  the  ruck  on  which  we  have  so  often  sat,  is 
won.  There  we  may  venture  to  unburden  our  hearts  to  | 
each  other.  There  you  will  tell  me  all  that  has  befallen  | 
or  threatens  ;  and  there  I  will  show  you  that  not  by  me  : 
was  mine  own  Iiouise  forgotten,  albeit  mine  absence  may 
have  given  pain  or  excited  surprise  to  more  than  thy¬ 
self.” 

They  gained  the  well-known  spot.  It  is  a  flat  stone,  a 
sort  of  natural  couch,  overcanopied  by  the  tall  rock  into 
which  it  is  indented,  with  a  sort  of  green  sward  spread  out 
before  it,  and  a  screen  of  birch  and  |>ine-tree8  enclosing  it 
on  every  side.  They  sat  down  ;  his  arm  around  her  waist,  j 
her  hand  locked  in  his  ;  and  knew  not  that  minutes  were 
growing  into  hours,  while  yet  the  ostensible  business 
which  they  proposed  to  settle  had  been  left  untouched. 
Theirs  was,  indeed,  the  outpouring  of  pure  and  delicate 
minds.  What  were  vows  to  F'ranz  at  this  moment  1  or 
the  import  which  they  bore  either  in  his  own  mind  or  in 
that  of  another!  (Jf  what  thought  Louise,  but  of  the 
blessed  consciousness  that  once  again  the  arm  supported  | 
her,  while  grasping  which  she  knew  neither  fear  nor  sor¬ 
row  ''  Alas  !  alas !  that  moments  such  as  these  should 
steal  so  readily  from  us.  Yet  so  it  was.  They  two  told 
a  thousand  tales  of  tenderness  ;  they  no  longer  professed 
to  feel  as  brother  and  sister;  the  truth,  long  known  to 
each,  was  now  the  common  profwrty  of  both,  and  they  ; 
were  happy  ;  when  a  low  rustling  in  the  underwood  I 
startled  them. 

“  Hush  !”  whispered  liOuise,  “  heard  you  not  some¬ 
thing  move  ?” 

“It  was  but  the  wind  among  the  branches,”  replied 
Franz ;  “  we  have  not  noticed  that,  though  the  clouds 
are  dispersing,  the  breeze  grows  fresher.” 

“There,  again,”  exclaimed  liOuise,  throwing  herself 
involuntarily  upon  her  cousin’s  bosom.  Oh  !  fatal  mo¬ 
ment  !  For  at  the  inetant.  a  bolt  from  a  cross-bow  rushed 
through  the  air,  and  quivered  in  the  maiden's  heart. 

Franz  beard  the  deadly  plunge.  He  felt  the  warm  tide 
gush  out  upon  his  hand  ;  he  saw  her  sink  lifeless  to  the 
earth.  He  uttered  a  wild  cry,  and  sprang  to  his  feet.  A 
man  stood  before  him,  whom,  even  in  tlie  gloom,  he  re-  | 
cognised  as  Carl  the  forester,  and  in  his  hand  was  the  I 
fatal  weapon.  There  was  no  time  given  for  defiance  or 
preparation  for  Iwttle  ;  Franz's  sword  was  bare,  it  flashed 
like  a  meteor  in  the  air,  and  the  next  instant  was  sheath¬ 
ed  in  the  forester’s  bosom.  Twice — thrice — was  the 

thrust  repeated,  and  the  dead  body,  spumed  by  the  foot 
of  the  slayer,  rolled  over  the  gentle  declivity.  But  what 
to  Franz  was  the  sense  of  gratified  revenge !  He  flew  to 
Louise  ;  he  Kfted  her  head  from  the  earth  ;  she  breathed 
not,  she  moved  not ;  there  was  no  pulsation  in  her  heart, 
and  the  blood  still  welled  from  ber  side  in  a  dark  warm 
tide.  Madness  was  in  hie  brain.  He  laid  her  upon  the 
bench,  and  plunging  into  the  forest,  was  seen  no  more 
for  many  days  aflerwards 

There  was  grievous  mourning  at  the  mill  for  the  death 
of  Ixiuise  ;  there  were  vigorous  efforts  made  to  discover 
the  murderer  of  her  and  of  Carl  the  forester.  It  does  not  i 
appear  that  the  latter  were  successful,  for  Franz  could  not  I 
be  found,  far  or  near ;  and  though  suspicion  rested  upon  I 
hkn,  at  least,  in  one  quarter,  the  world  knew  nothing  of 
It.  (>n.th«  contrary,  Caspar  Housman  became,  after  his 
terrible  benavement,  an  altered  man.  He  mourned  for 
his  daughter  like  one  that  cannot  be  comforted,  and  found 
no  resting  place  for  the  sole  of  his  foot.  As  to  Franz,  he 
appeared  not  on  the  stage  till  after  the  war  consequent 
upon  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  began  ;  and  then 
he  fought  in  every  skirmish  with  the  desperation  of  one 
who  seeks  to  win,  and  victory  for  hit  friends,  but  death 
for  himself.  And  he  found  it  at  last. 

Father  Ambrose  again  quitted  his  cave,  as  soon  at  the 
tragedy  of  the  mill  was  made  known  to  him,  and  went — 
no  one  knew  whither. 

Such  is  the  melancholy  incident  that  has  given  its 
name  to  a  sfone  which  the  curious  traveller  may  yet  see 
not  far  from  the  Khuhstall.  A  sad  tale,  yet  well  known 
upon  the  spot,  and  told  to  every  stranger  who  is  fortunate 
in  the  choice  of  his  guide,  and  aha  with  him  to  rest  under 
ihn  canopy  of  th%  Maidschenstein. 
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If  one  tenth  of  our  travellers  were  to  bring  half  as 
much  inquiring  mind,  and  preparatory  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  as  the  author  of  the  work  before  us  appears  to 
possess — one  tithe  of  the  keen  and  expansive  powers  of 
observation— original  and  well-disciplined  faculties  of  re¬ 
flection,  as  we  find  shadowed  forth  throughout  his  whole 
journey,  the  world  would  find  that  Switzerland  in  parti¬ 
cular,  though  trodden  down  by  successful  hordes  of  our 
ancestral  brother  tourists,  can  yet  afford  rich  intellectual 
aftercrops,  instead  of  being  deemed,  as  it  has  been  of  late 
a  sterile  common.  We  regret  that  this  work  was  not  sent 
to  us  a  little  earlier  after  it  was  published  ;  for,  although 
we  could  not  have  had  many  words  to  say  concerning 
it,  yet  as  those  few  are  pleasant,  and  very  much  to  the 
author’s  credit,  it  would  have  been  more  agreeable  to  our¬ 
self  to  have  spoken  them  in  season.  The  book  is 
written  in  a  style  of  ease  and  elegance,  fully  in  keeping 
with  its  gay  exterior,  and  possesses  life  and  merit  enough 
to  aecure  its  welcome  in  any  drawing-room.  The  follow¬ 
ing  specimen  of  the  author’s  descriptive  powers,  will 
more  than  justify  the  favourable  opinion  we  have  given 
of  his  abilities  and  skill. 

“  In  the  afternoon,  we  aeain  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  clam¬ 
bered  up  the  heights  of  Rudc.sheim.  All  along,  rid^ts  upon 
riage,  well  nigh  to  the  summit,  you  behold  the  laxuriant  and 
earefully  nurtured  vines,  whose  luscious  grape  yields  the 
famed  wine  that  bears  its  name  Surmounting  these  conti¬ 
nued  ridges,  and  overstepping  the  tangling  vines,  we  attained 
at  length  a  spot,  where  stood  the  ruins  of  what  was  once  a 
castle,  ovrrhanginc  the  dizzy  precipice  and  foaming  river  be¬ 
low  ;  for  here,  its  bounds  compressed,  the  Rhine  rushes  with 
furious  violence  against  a  protniding  section  of  the  rocky 
shore,  and  rebounding  from  the  shock,  whirls,  with  rapid  and 
foaming  eddies,  far  in  the  distance.  From  these  ruins,  a 
splendid  view  is  obtained  of  Birgen,  the  adjoining  country, 
and  of  the  noble  stream  that  flows  afar,  with  calm,  unruffled 
eqrrent,  until,  goaded  by  its  narrowed  limits,  and  lashed  into 
fury  by  unseen  rocks,  it  dasbes  with  frightful  violence  against 
the  adam.vntine  barrier  at  your  feet.  But,  although  thus 
much  was  presented  to  the  admiring  eye,  still  the  landscape 
was  circumscnlied  ;  for  the  mountain’s  dark  form,  but  yet  half 
surmounted,  necessarily  screened  much  from  the  view. 
Again  we  commenced  the  toilsome  work  of  ascent,  and  at 
length,  almo.st  breathless  with  exhaustion,  I  planted  foot  upon 
the  summit.  Oh,  the  glorious  spe'^tacle  which  there  burst 
upon  my  vision  !  The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  bath¬ 
ing  in  mellow  lieht  the  radiant  face  of  nature.  The  water 
far  beneath  was  discerned  winding  its  way,  stripped  of  half 
Its  volume  and  all  ita  angry  murmur.  Distnnee  had  dissolv¬ 
ed  away  all  that  w  as  harsh  in  the  character  of  the  scene,  and 
the  harmonious  loveliness,  that  should  teem  to  surround  and 
hallow  the  “  Happy  Valley,”  alone  was  there.” 

We  are  indebted  to  the  extreme  politeness  of  Messrs. 
Carvill  &  Co.,  for  the  reception  of  Elliot's  “  Travel’s 
in  the  three  Empires  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Turkey,” 
and  James’s  new  book,  “  Illustrating  the  Passions,”  now 
;  fur  sale  at  their  etore  in  Broadway.  M’e  have  hardly  had 
I  time  to  do  more  than  glance  through  these  volumes,  and 
{  must  therefore  postpone  all  further  notice  till  next  week. 
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Canada. — Notwithatanding  the  utter  failure  of  every 
attempt  that  has  been  made  to  upset  the  government  of 


Canadas,  and  the  terrible  recriminations  that  have  ensu¬ 
ed  in  all  cases,  yet  the  ultras  on  both  tides  of  the  line 
still  continue  their  border  feuds.  Assassination  and  pi¬ 
racy,  with  their  grim  and  ghastly  visages,  keep  up  the 
work  of  blood,  murder,  and  devastation,  with  just  as  much 
zest  and  perseverance,  as  if  gallows  and  prisons  had 
never  been  heard  of.  The  late  outrage  at  Caldwell’s  ma¬ 
nor  promises  fair  to  beget  a  series  of  retaliationa,  which 
will  renew  all  the  horrors  of  last  winter ;  and  onless  the 
request  lately  made  to  Gov.  Jenison  to  deliver  up  the  man 
who  had  been  recognized,  as  one  of  the  persons  engaged 
in  burning  the  houses  across  the  line  on  the  29th,  be 
complied  with,  we  doubt  much  whether  the  amicable 
relations  that  h.ave  subsisted  between  Great  Britain  and 
America,  in  spite  of  all  the  troubles  and  differences  of  the 
last  eighteen  months,  will  long  continue  unimpaired. 

This  course,  we  are  sorry  to  find,  from  the  “  Vermont 
Watchman,”  is  opposed  by  some  of  the  most  influential 
persons  in  the  United  States,  and  at  a  large  meeting  held 
at  St.  Albans,  on  the  9ih  instant,  which  was  addressed 
by  General  Scott,  of  the  United  States  army,  and  Judge 
Brown,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  the  citizens  of 
this  republic  have  a  right  to  sympathize  with  the  oppress¬ 
ed  Canadians,  and  would  do  it :  declaring  that  the  Cana¬ 
dian  government  is  worse  than  the  Turkish  government 
in  Greece — that  the  neutrality  act  is  arbitrary  and  ano¬ 
malous  ;  that  the  appropriations  by  the  last  Congress  for 
the  defence  of  the  northern  frontier  were  really  to  perpe¬ 
tuate  British  power — that  determination  and  perseverance 
alone  are  necessary  to  secure  the  liberty  of  Canada  ;  and 
finally,  that  the  resolvers  would  aid  the  Canadians,  by  all 
means  consistent  with  their  duties  as  citizens. 

What  will  be  the  issue  of  all  these  contentions,  it  is 
impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  the  British  North  .Ame¬ 
rican  colonies,  for  human  wisdom  to  divine,  as  it  appears 
but  too  evident  that  a  general  ignorance,  or  a  reckless  dis¬ 
regard  prevails  in  the  Imperial  parliament,  relative  to  al| 
the  measuras  affecting  the  colonics,  which,  says  a  loyal 
writer  in  the  Quebec  Gazette,  if  not  speedily  remedied, 
may  eventually  prove  fatal  to  the  connexion  which  sub¬ 
sists  between  them  and  the  mother  country.  “  The  Unit¬ 
ed  Kingdom,”  continues  the  same  writer,  “  has  the  finest 
army  and  navy  in  the  world  to  give  force  to  the  ena''tmen(s 
of  its  legislature  :  but  what  are  all  the  armies  in  the  world 
when  the  moral  influence,  which  is  requisite  to  support  a 
nation,  is  lost  in  the  weakness  and  want  of  energy  to  exa¬ 
cute  them  by  those  appointed  to  rule  its  destinies 

Meanwhile  imprisonmcDts  and  executions  are  procectl- 
ing  at  such  a  fearful  pace,  that  the  gallows  and  the  dnn- 
gaon  appear  altogether  insufficient  to  accommodate  tbs 
vast  number  sent  to  them. 

LOCAL  AND  PROVINCIAL  INTELLIGENCE. 
Medical. — It  would  appear  that  we  shall  have  another 
Medical  College  for  the  State  of  New  York  :  the  .Albany 
Institution  hat  triumphantly  pasted  the  lower  House. 

I  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  several  establishments  of  the 
I  State  for  Medical  and  Surgical  knowledge,  thus  stand  as 
to  number  of  students  *  the  Herkimer  CuHege,  115  ;  the 
Geneva  College,  100  ;  the  Albany  College,  first  session, 
about  60;  our  New  York  City  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  about  40.  Just  about  the  sum  total  as  at¬ 
tended  the  lectures  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  thji  years 
1826 — 7,  when  the  College  of  Physicians  and  the  Rutger's 
faculty,  with  the  old  stock  of  Professors,  was  in  full  ope¬ 
ration.  Pennsylvania  has  since  doubled  her  number*  of 
the  disciples  of  the  ^Gsculapian  corps. — Star. 

New  Jersey  Education  Coneention.— This  body  met  at 
Trenton  on  Tuesday,  Resolutions  were  adopted  recom¬ 
mending  procuring  common  school  libraries;  urging  up¬ 
on  the  Legislature  th«  importance  of  appointing  a  super- 
intendeut  of  common  schools,  and  providing  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  cununittee  to  memorialixe  the  Legislature 
on  the  iubject ;  and  authorizing  the  central  committee,  if 
the  I-egislature  should  fail  to  comply  with  the  withe*  of 
the  convention  in  this  respect,  to  appoint  an  agent  to  col¬ 
lect  facts  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  common  school  eJu- 
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cation,  provided  the  requisite  funds  can  be  obtained  bj 
rntate  subscription  to  support  such  an  agent.  Bishop 
boane  introduced  two  resolutions,  recommending  the 
railing  of  a  national  convention  of  the  friends  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  people,  and  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  address  the  people  of  the  United  States 
on  the  subject. — N.  Y.  Commercial  Aieerliter. 

The  Gold  Eagle. — This  beautiful  coin,  after  a  long  ab¬ 
sence,  has  re-appeared  in  our  country.  The  mint  at  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  is  striking  them,  and  a  quantity  has  arrived 
here.  It  is  not  only  a  noble  coin,  but,  in  its  improved 
appearance,  a  fine  specimen  of  art.  As  yet,  only  the  mint 
in  Philadelphia  has  issued  this  coin  ;  but  the  branch 
mints  will  soon  follow,  as  it  is  found  that  Philadelphia  is 
an  exceedingly  difficult  place  to  diffuse  the  coins  from. 
It  is  found  that  they  diffuse  much  better  from  other  points, 
and  therefore  the  coinage  of  the  branches  will  be  sedu¬ 
lously  attended  to. — OMe. 

THKATHICAL.S. 

The  new  version  of  I>a  Gazza  Ijadra,  has  been  played 
three  times  at  the  Park  during  the  week,  and  each  night 
with  increased  effect :  wc  must  be  understood,  however, 
as  speaking  by  the  letter,  and  not  as  implying  entire  ap¬ 
probation,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  opera  has  been  pro¬ 
duced,  or  of  the  individual  efforts  that  were  made  to  give 
it  proper  effect  :  suffice  it  to  say  that  Mrs.  Daily,  Messrs. 
Urough,  Hughes,  Jones  and  Richings,  did  all  they  could 
with  their  respective  parts,  which  not  being  in  one  single 
instance  suited  to  the  style,  compass,  and  powers  of  the 
individual,  the  exertions  of  the  whole  corps  operatique, 
must  be  considered  under  such  circumstances  as  success¬ 
ful  in  the  extreme,  and  far  beyond  what  we  had  any  right 
or  reason  to  anticipate  :  are  we  understood  !  No  !  then 
we’ll  try  it  again  :  firstly — Mrs.  Daily,  whose  form  by- 
the-by  is  rather  too  ethereal  for  tastes  terrestrial — is  no 
doubt  a  sweet  singer  in  a  concert  room,  and  even  in  her 
Ninetia,  she  threw  more  dash  and  vigour  than  we  had 
deemed  her  capable  of :  her  acting  was  exceedingly  spiri¬ 
ted  and  pains  taking,  and  some  of  her  songs  were  deliv¬ 
ered  with  exquisite  taste,  and  true  feminine  grace  and 
feeling  :  still,  her  voice — a  feeble  soprano — is  not  of  a 
sufficient  calibre,  for  the  range  of  characters  she  has 
been  called  upon  to  personate  at  the  Park,  and  it  is  some¬ 
thing  superlatively  cruel,  to  see  a  lady  apparently  so 
modest  end  amiable,  pi  aced  in  a  position  where  she  must 
incessantly  be  challenging  comparisons,  not  always  agree¬ 
able  or  flattering  to  herself  The  deficiencies  of  her  voice 
were  especially  conspicuons  in  the  concerted  pieces 
throughout,  where  we  have  been  used  to  hear  the  primos 
and  primas  overpowering  thrir  weaker  associates :  she 
was  never  prominent  and  but  seldom  heard.  It  was  very 
praise-worthy  in  Mr.  Hughes , to  take  Morley's  part,oB  so 
short  a  notice  ;  still  the  stately  Podesta  of  Rossini  made 
but  a  ludicrous  figure  m  his  hands :  his  dress  was  admira¬ 
bly  adapted  to  represent  a  Venetian  dandy,  but  certainly 
not  at  all  becoming  to  a  grave  magistrate. — Mr.  Jones, 
and  Mr.  Brough,  acquitted  themselves  in  a  manner,  to 
call  fur  as  little  approbation  as  censure  ;  the  choruses  were 
very  imperfect. 

At  the  National,  Celeste  has  been  the  reigning  attrac¬ 
tion,  drawing  crowded  houses  every  night :  her  perform¬ 
ance  in  the  “  Spirit  of  the  Air,”  has  been  received  with 
immense  spplause  ;  and  the  taste  and  brilliancy  with 
which  the  piece  has  been  got  up,  will  no  doubt  secure  it 
a  distinguished  run  during  the  ensuing  weeek. 

ORIOIKAL.  PAPERS. 

THE- DYING  POET, 

Stanzas  from  the  French  of  Lamartine. 

Thk  lyre,  in  breaking,  breathes  a  tone  of  power, 

The  fading  lamp,  while  in  its  dying  hour. 

Flashes  its  parting  ray  of  quivering  light ; 

The  dying  swan  beholds  the  azure  sky  : 

'Tis  man  alone  who  looks  on  days  gone  by, 

And,  as  he  counts  them,  mourns  their  rapid  flight. 


And  what  were  worth  the  days  that  We  deplore  1 
A  sun,  a  sun,  an  hour,  and  then  an  hour, 

Each  one  resembling  that  before  it  flown  { 

One  takes  away  that  which  another  brings, 

Labour,  repose,  and  grief,  fly  on  its  wings. 

Thus  goes  the  day,  and  then  the  night  is  gone. 

.4h  !  let  him  weep 'whose  clinging  hands  embrace. 

As  twining  ivy  clasps  the  broken  vase. 

The  ruined  wreck  of  years — bis  hopes  must  fail 
For  me — not  rooted  in  this  earthly  bower, 

I  go,  without  an  eflbrt,  like  the  flower. 

Dome  lightly  on  the  gentle  evening  gale. 

In  the  vain  hope  of  glory’s  brilliant  dream, 

Man  throws,  in  passing,  to  the  rapid  stream, 

A  name  that  each  day  weakens  in  its  flow ; 

With  the  bright  wreck  the  wave  of  Time  doth  play, 
From  age  to  age  it  floats — and  then  its  ray 
Is  quenched  in  dark  oblivion’s  depths  below. 

I  cast  another  name  upon  the  wave. 

As  the  wind  will,  it  floats,  or  finds  a  grave. 

And  shall  I,  then,  myself  more  noble  deem  1 
The  swan,  who  to  the  vaults  eternal  flies, 

F riends,  does  he  ask  if  still  the  shadow  lies, 

Thrown  by  his  wings  upon  the  turf  of  green  ? 

Then  wherefore  sing’st  thou  1  ask  the  nightingale. 
Why,  through  the  night,  her  soft  voice  doth  nut  fail 
To  mingle  with  the  brook's  low  minstrelsy  ; 

I  sing,  my  friends,  as  man  his  breath  inhales, 

As  coos  the  dove,  u  sighs  the  autumn  gales, 

As  the  stream  murmurs  on  in  melody. 

’Tis  all  my  life — to  love,  and  pray,  and  sing. 

Of  all  the  joys  that  o’er  existence  fling 
Their  charm  at  parting,  I  regret  alone 
The  ardent  sigh  that  liAs  itself  above. 

The  lyre's  ecstacy,  the  silent  love 

Of  a  fond  heart,  when  pressed  against  mine  own. 

At  beauty's  feet  to  feel  the  lyre’s  deep  thrill, 

F rom  chord  to  chord  to  see  the  harmonious  rill 
Steal  in  the  breast,  that  plighted  love  endears. 
Causing  the  tears  from  hidden  founts  to  flow, 

As  from  a  chalice  filled,  the  winds  that  blow 
Gem  all  the  ground  with  bright  Aurora’s  tears. 

To  see  the  modest  virgin’s  plaintive  glance. 

Turning  in  sadness  to  the  blue  expanse. 

As  if  to  fly  with  sounds  that  take  their  flight. 
Then  falling  on  you,  filled  with  light  divine. 

Under  those  drooping  lids,  her  soul  doth  shine. 

Like  the  bright  fire  that  trembles  in  the  night. 

To  see  the  shsde  of  thought  pass  o’er  her  brow, 

And  while  denied  free  utterance — soA  and  low 
To  hear  the  word  break  on  the  silent  hour, 

I  love,  the  word  which  echoes  from  high  heaven,  • 
This  word — the  word,  to  gods  and  men  both  given,  , 
Whieh  to  call  forth  a  sigh  alone  hath  power. 

How  profitless  the  word !  regret !  a  sigh  I 
My  soul  upon  the  wing  of  death  doth  fly 

To  where  their  instinct  my  desires  doth  bear  ;  . 

I  go  where  hope  doth  floods  of  radiance  peur ; 

Where  goes  the  sound,  that  from  my  lute  doth  soar ; 
Where  go  the  sighs  that  I  have  breathed  in  air. 

As  the  bird  sees  amidst  the  shades  of  death. 

So  faith,  the  soul’s  clear  eye,  while  ebbs  my  breath. 
With  glance  prophetic,  shows  me  things  to  come.. 
How  oA  amid  the  fields  of  bliss,  my  soul 
Hath  soared  above  the  mists  and  shades  that  roll  ' 
About  the  death,  thus  clothed  in  shadowy  gloom. 


Break,  cast  unto  the  winds,  the  flame,  the  wave. 

The  lute,  which  never  but  one  answer  gave : 

I  go  to  touch  the  lyre  of  seraphim. 

Like  them  immortal,  I  with  joy  may  guide. 

With  my  lyre’s  tones,  suspended  heavens  that  glide 
Unto  the  music  of  my  loAy  hymn. 

Soon — but  Death’s  icy  hand  hath  touched  the  string, 
’Tis  broker. — as  i*.  breaks,  the  chord  doth  fling 
A  deeply  plaintive  sound  on  empty  space ; 

My  lute  is  silent — Friends  take  up  your  lyre. 

Let  my  soul  pass  from  this  world  to  a  higher. 

Amid  the  sacred  concerts  of  your  praise  ! 

The  Queen  on  Horseback. — We  have  been  favoured  with 
a  sight  of  Mr.  Davis’s  picture,  painted  as  a  companion 
Mr.  Grants’  admirable  painting  of  the  Royal  Hunt,  and 
been  much  pleased  with  the  group  of  her  Majesty  on 
horseback,  with  the  King  and  Queen  of  Belgium,  and 
her  court  in  attendance.  The  animals,  all  the  favouritce 
of  her  stud,  are  executed  to  perfection  ;  and,  as  far  as  we 
;  can  judge  of  the  riders,  they  are  good  likenesses  of  these 
^  gay  personages,  living  so  happily  in  the  sunshine  (though 
I  a  queen,  we  cannot,  in  our  royal  aflection,  say  moonshine,) 
of  royalty. — Literary  Gazette. 

I  Family  Intermarriages. — It  has  long  been  a  prevalent 
opinion  among  pathologists,  that  mentaldiseases  and  scro- 
!  fula  are  peculiarly  liable  to  spring  up  in  fsmilies  as  the 
i  result  of  frequent  intermarriages,  I  think  Mr.  Lawrence, 

:  foretold  in  his  “Natural  History  of  Msn,”  that  unless 
'  the  laws  of  marriage  among  crowned  heads  should  soon 
I  be  abolished,  all  the  monarch  in  Europe  would  at  no  dis- 
[  tant  period  become  crazy.  D.  SUHOLEFIELD. 

I  Is  not  the  power  possessed  by  a  despotic  Sovereign 
j  quite  enough  to  disorder  his  brain. 

From  the  London  Court  Journal. 

HOW  TO  WRITE  A  FASHIONABLE  NOVEL. 

!  This  is  the  age  of  novels!  Everyman,  woman,  and 
!  child  in  the  United  Kingdoms  reads  them — moot  people 
talk  about  them — and  of  novel  writers  there  are  at  least 
as  many,  male  and  female,  as  would  suffice  to  colonize 
.\ustralia,  or  to  eivilize  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  all  his 
;  subjects,  presuming  that  he  compelled  bis  polyglot  ehil- 
dren  to  read  and  digest  all  that  t^se  same  authors  have 
written. 

It  is  evident  that  novels  are  of  immense  importance  in 
>  the  social  economy,  and  also,  that  the  authors  thereof  are 
'  of  infinite  consequence  in — their  own  opmiona. 

It  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  walk  warily  and  steadily  ia 
I  philosophizing  on  them  and  their  works,  lest  we  sbeuld, 

I  perchance,  put  our  foot  upon  the  heated  ploughshare  (per>' 
haps  the  metaphor  would  be  as  correct  were  wo  to  say 
I  the  heated  steel  pens)  of  their  indignation.  But.  never- 
I  theless,  should  we  not  escape  the  fiery  ordeal  wilbout  a 
I  singe,  we  must  try  to  console  ourselves  with  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  Herbert  in  “  Ivanboe,”  “  a  man  can  but  do  his 
I  best.”  And  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  let  us  first  consi- 
i  der  what  a  novel  writer  vas,  aiQ  what  a  novelist  ia.  A 
!  novel  writer  teer — first,  a  female  something  between  a 
lady  and  a  woman.  It  stood  about  five  feet  high,  was 
i  strongly  marked  with  the  small-poi,  bad  small  my  eyes, 

'  a  red  nose,  which  it  occasionally  irritated  with  nigh  dried 
I  Scotch.  It  covered  its  head  with  a  Mack  silk  bonnet,  em- 
.  bellished  with  a  profusion  of  pink  ribbons ;  it  had  a  shawl 
of  Welsh  flannel ;  its  gown  was  a  light  blue  silk,  of  aboot 
'  the  texture  of  Persian.  In  its  younger  days  this  curious 
.  piece  of  zoology  had  been  a  nursery  governess,  and  had 
retired  upon  a  pension  of  twenty  pounds  per  annum. 

;  Sometimes  it  perpetrated  poetry  for  the  magatine  of  the 
;  late  Mr.  Bell,  the  poetic  patron  of  all  the  Anna  Marias 
I  and  Laura  Matildas  now  eoneigned  to  the  tombs  of  the 
\  Capulets ;  and  thereby  procured  sometimes  a  lover  and 
sometimes  half-a-crown.  It  always  resided  in  the  house 
of  its  first  cousin,  the  Whitechapel  grocer.  Jt  gave  les¬ 
sons  on  the  pianoforte  to  his  daughters,  and  was  held  in 
I  great  reverence  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  remote  region, 

'  because,  though  it  was  a  little  body,  it  was  a  great  litera- 
'  ry  character,  and  had  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
I  noble  and  the  gay.  But  then,  notwithstanding  all  these 
;  merits,  there  was  one  great  Mot  upon  its  character — it  was 
!  compelled  to  retain  the  services  of  an  aceouehaur  once  at 
I  least  every  two  yesra — that  js,  it  produced  a  literary  bant¬ 
ling,  which  was  ushered  into  the  world  by  Mr.  Lane,  of 
I  the  Minerva  Press — and  which  always  boasted  a  long  list 
of  noble  patrons  and  subscribers.  Such  was  the  female 
novel  writer  of  forty  years  ago— a  harmless  and  a  useleee 
creature — and  so  was  its  constant  companion  the  mala  of 
the  same  genus,  but  not  of  the  same  genius. 
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The  male  author  alwaja  wrote  armigtro  after  its  name. 

It  had  been  a  Lieutenant  in  the  army,  and  had  sold  out, 
haring  a  wife  and  eight  children.  It  always  dressed  in  a 
blue  frock  coat,  with  a  stand-up  collar,  a  white  vest — but 
we  are  rvrong  in  describing  Ihu  as  a  novel  writer — it  bad 
been  on  the  Continent,  and  knew  a  great  deal  of  German 
castlee,  of  Italian  bravos,  and  Spanish  nuns — so  it  very 
properly  wrote  romances.  This  kind  of  author  did  very 
ill  in  the  world — it  generally  passed  half  its  time  in  the 
Fleet  prison,  where  it  picked  up  materials  for  a  work,  the 

C>fits  of  which  served  to  redeem  it  from  its  sombre  walls.  ' 
t  us  drop  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  these  worthies ! — the 
tribe  is  almost  extinct ;  a  few,  it  is  true,  yet  linger  in  the 
purlieus  of  Ivy-lane  and  l,eadenhall-street,  but  they  are 
now  quite,  crest-fallen — their  im]>ortance  has  dwindled  to 
a  mere  span.  Let  us,  however,  whisper  a  word  of  com¬ 
fort  in  their  ears — the  vretent  meretririous  ta*te  must  ulti¬ 
mately  give  tray,  and  the  real  old  sentimental  novel  tnll  he 
justly  apprer.iated,  and  the  tenters  restored  to  their  original 
importance  ! 

The  niotlern  novelist  is  altogether  a  different  personage. 
Both  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  such  in  reality,  possessing 
title,  and  wealth,  and  consequence  ;  they  favour  the  world 
with  the  fruits  of  their  leisure  hours.  The  novelist  is 
no  longer  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  of  literature — he  is 
at  the  very  top.  The  philosopher,  the  moralist,  the  his¬ 
torian,  and  the  poet,  have  ail  given  way  to  the  superior 
claims  of  the  modern  fashionable  novelist.  The  gentle¬ 
man  lives  in  the  Albany  or  the  Temple — the  lady  in  May 
fair — he  possesses  his  cabriolet  and  his  tiger — the  lady, 
her  chariot  and  footmen.  No  more  the  generous  patrons 
of  authors — the  noble  and  wealthy  are  authors  themselves. 

So  much  for  the  authors,  now  for  their  works  : — “  I,etters 
from  Sir  Charles  Belville  to  Miss  Beaumont.”  Five  ske¬ 
letons  duodecimos  contained  the  sentimental  correspond¬ 
ence  of  the  interesting  pair  of  lovers.  Not  one  syllable  of 
anything  did  this  kind  of  novel  contain  but  love  and  sen¬ 
timent — no  descriptions,  no  characters,  no  intrigue,  no¬ 
thing  that  could  interest  any  but  lovers.  Nay,  there  were 
no  physical  obstacles  to  the  union  of  the  sighing  swain 
and  love-sick  damsel.  Some  misunderstanding  with  some 
aunt  was  quite  sufficient  plot  for  one  of  these  excellent 
works,  and  the  young  ladies  of  those  days,  much  to  their 
credit  and  taste,  were  constant  readers  and  admirers  there¬ 
of.  But  all  things  pass  away  !  so  did  the  fashion  tor  this 
simple  and  sentimental  description  of  fiction,  and  a  new 
class  arose  in  its  stead.  This  was  the  time  of  invention  I 
What  complications  of  plots,  and  mysteries,  and  interest¬ 
ing  situations,  and  delicate  distresses,  did  one  single  no¬ 
vel  delineate  and  describe.  These  were  something  like 
novels !  Our  modern  playwrights  and  novel-mongers 
ought  to  blush  with  shame  !  One  single  novel  contained 
more  plot  and  incident  than  all  the  novels  and  plays  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  last  twenty  years.  It  was  pleasant  to  read 
bow  Clarinda  was  reading  Milton,  in  her  grandmother's 
cottage  in  the  New  Forest,  when  her  studies  were  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  appearance  of  a  wandering  nobleman,  who, 
struck  by  her  grace  and  beauty,  alighted  from  his  horse, 
instantly  fell  violently  in  love  with  the  rural  heroine,  en-  ! 
tered  into  conversation  with  her,  was  charmed  with  her 
amazing  intellectual  powers,  and,  perchance,  if  he  were 
no  better  than  he  should  be,  he  would  gently  take  the 
lady  by  the  tip  of  her  Angers,  and  attempt,  rude  man,  to 
snatch  a  chaste  salute  from  her  rosy  lips — and  then  how 
gloriously  the  insult  was  repelled — how  she  blushed  with 
indignation,  and  exclaimed  (take  notice,  heroines  never 
either  talk,  speak,  or  chat,  they  only  exclaim — thus  ! ! !  !) 
with  quivering  lips  and  moistened  eye,  **  Unhand  me,  sir ! 
how  dare  you  insult  an  unprotected  female,  out  of  the 
reach  of  assistance!”  Upon  which  the  gentleman  takes 
the  hint,  enfolds  her  in  his  arms,  throws  her  on  his  horse, 
and  fairly  carries  her  off — the  heroine  having  previously 
fainted  away,  lest  she  should  bo  enabled  to  cry  out  for 
assistance,  and  then  she  is  duly  conveyed  to  a  lone  manor 
house,  one  of  the  extensive  possessions  of  her  lover — and 
here,  for  the  first  time,  we  read  a  little  pate  pate,  for  our 
heroine  incidentally  meets  with  a  very  pretty,  pale,  and 
melancholy  young  creature,  who  has  been  a  former  victim 
of  the  naughty  lord.  By  the  assistance  of  this  poor,  un¬ 
happy  creature,  she  ultimately  escapes  from  the  power  of 
her  lover,  notw^standing  the  vigilance  of  the  old  crone 
(in  a  novel  all  old  women  are  crones — this  is  a  very  sin¬ 
gular  fact  in  the  natural  history  of  women,)  under  whose 
care  she  has  been  placed,  taking  with  her  under  her  arm 
one  of  Tomkins's  grand  pianos. 

How  we  do  admire  the  heroine  of  those  days  !  What 
admirable  bodily  strength  and  presence  of  mind  they  pos¬ 
sessed — running  off  with  a  piece  of  furniture  weighing 
half  a  ton,  or  wrenching  away  an  iron  bar  from  a  window, 
was  nothing  to  them.  The  talented  authors  of  these  ad¬ 
mirable  novels  had  another  excellent  faculty  ;  they  could 
invent  capital  names  for  their  works.  What  could  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  The  King  of  the  Countess,  or  the  Disputed 


Will The  Castle  and  the  Cave,  or  the  Hermit’s 
Daughter.”  Besides,  the  winding  up  of  the  plot  was,  as 
it  ought  to  be — all  got  married,  and  the  married  happy  ; 
not  like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  ended  one  of  his  tales  by 
making  his  heroine  break  her  neck  by  tumbling  down  a 
trap-door  into  a  cellar,  to  the  great  indignation  of  all 
lovers  of  the  legitimate  novel.  What  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  these  by-gone  works  of  fiction  and  the  novel  of  the 
present  day. 

Many  of  our  readers,  no  doubt,  intend  to  write  a  fash¬ 
ionable  novel,  if  they  have  not  done  so  already  ;  we  shall 
therefore,  give  them  a  few  hints  as  to  the  best  and  most 
approved  method  of  constructing  a  novel  of  the  most  or¬ 
thodox  description. 

The  novel  must  be  in  three  volumes,  and  must  have 
neither  preface  nor  dedication.  Be  careful  not  to  insert 
any  verses  of  any  description — the  system  is  exploded. 
Introduce  no  Johns,  or  Humphrys,  or  Imcys,  to  work  out 
your  plot ;  they  will  be  found  totally  out  of  place  in  a 
fashionable  novel.  For  your  heroine  you  may  take  the 
only  daughter  of  a  gouty  Baronet,  who  must  be  a  very 
benevolent  old  gentleman,  but  a  simple  fool,  and  always 
deaf  and  blind  at  convenient  seasons.  The  young  lady 
need  not  be  very  beautiful,  but  she  must  be  very  clever, 
and  decidedly  spintuclle,  and  being  so,  must  of  course  en¬ 
tertain  a  passion  for  a  confirmed  sensualist  and  rout.  The 
said  sensualist  must  be  neither  good,  nor  wise,  nor  hand¬ 
some,  nor  young,  nor  rich.  How  should  a  young  and 
virtuous  female  have  a  passion  for  any  being  who  possess¬ 
ed  one  amiable  or  desirable  quality  I — it  is  out  of  the 
question  in  all  fashionable  novels.  You  must  then  send 
the  gentleman  abroad — without  any  necessity — and  marry 
the  lady  (for  the  same  reason)  to  a  noble,  wealthy,  talent¬ 
ed,  and  amiable  man,  whom  she  must  treat  with  the  great¬ 
est  coldness  and  indifference,  still  being  absorbed  by  her 
original  passion.  In  due  time,  she  must  present  her  de¬ 
lighted  lord  with  a  cherub  of  a  daughter ;  (mind,  ladies  I 
who  entertain  passions  for  other  men  never  present  their  I 
lords  with  sons,  they  are  always  daughters — that's  a  fact! 
in  a  fashionable  novel  at  any  rate.)  In  ten  years  after  the 
birth  of  the  cherub,  the  sensualist  will,  of  course,  return 
to  England,  and  must  contract  a  violent  friendship  for  the 
husband  of  the  heroine.  (You  need  not  be  particular, 
this  always  occurs,  although  the  politics,  tastes,  habits, 
and  dispositions  of  the  parties  be  so  totally  opposed.)  And 
here  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  your  task  to  be  perform¬ 
ed  ;  you  must  inspire  the  sensualist  with  the  nicest  sense 
of  honour,  at  a  moment's  warning,  and  save  the  lady’s  ho¬ 
nour  by  his  generous  forbearance.  When  there  is  the 
least  cause  for  jealousy,  the  husband  must  be  as  suddenly 
seized  with  a  fit,  and  ^  shot  in  a  duel.  The  dem>uemsnt 
is  easy,  and  ad  lihitunt.  With  proper  variations,  you  will 
find  this  a  capital  receipt  for  manufacturing  any  number 
of  fashionable  novels  of  the  best  quality. 


OUR  WEEKLY  GOSSIP 

A  gentleman  with  a  vast  poetical  appetite,  and  a  small 
understanding,  favoured  us,  with  a  large  quantity  of  dog¬ 
gerel  last  week,  addressed  to  the  “manes"  of  Miss  Lan- 
don,  which  having  failed  to  publish  according  to  direction, 
was  followed  by  another  visitation  from  the  same  quarter, 
full  of  wrathful  sounds  and  fury,  purporting  to  show 
how  little  we  are  fitted  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  litera¬ 
ture,  when  we  could  suffer  so  glorious  an  opportunity  of 
evincing  our  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  loss,  so  lately 
sustained  by  the  republic  of  letters,  slip  through  our  lazy 
fingers.  We  wonder  how  we  could  ever  have  survived  so 
severe  a  rebuke,  and  should  it  ever  be  proved  that  the 
grim  destroyer  had  bona  fide  and  unequivocally  made  off 
with  our  transcendent  Sappho,  we  shall  do  penance  for 
the  rest  of  our  days,  by  yielding  implicit  credence  to  every 
thing  that  may  be  said  or  whispered,  be  it  ever  so  strange, 
fantastic  or  improbable.  Meanwhile,  we  think  that  the 
authorities  of  Boston,  are  in  duty  bound  to  arrest  and 
prosecute  the  person  lately  arrived  in  that  city  from  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  at  whose  suggestions  the  Boston 
Atlas,  has  given  the  fair  Poetess  her  quietus.  Should 
Mr.  George  Combe,  be  in  the  vicinity,  it  might  not  be 
amiss  to  have  the  head  of  the  delinquent  examined,  and 
in  case  of  certain  protul>erances  behind  the  ear  being 
tangibly  developed,  hold  him  to  heavy  bail,  for  appearance 
before  a  poetical  Court  Martial,  of  which  Halleck  should 
be  the  President,  and  G.  P.  Morris  the  recording  Clerk. 

We  well  remember  the  hoax,  which  not  many  years 


Mnce,  was  played  upon  several  of  the  London  Journab, 
respecting  Paganini,  whose  death  was  sung  in  many  a 
doleful  strain,  and  dismal  coronach,  until  the  re|)ort  of  his 
demise  was  universally  believed  about  town  to  be  true : 
whereas  the  Prince  of  fiddlers  was  all  this  while  luxuria¬ 
ting  on  the  banks  of  tlie  beautiful  Lake  ol  Como,  counting 
over  the  many  tiiuusand  guineas  which  the  magic  of  h'ls 
bow  had  conveyed  from  English  pockets  into  his  own,  and 
contemplating  perhaps  another  descent  ujion  the  goths. 

We  know  from  sad  and  bitter  experience  how  easy  it  is  to 
set  the  wheels  of  rumour  in  motion,eitherfur  good  or  for  evil, 
and  how  famously  they  will  rattle  when  once  under  way. 

But  even  sup[H>sing  that  there  had  lieen  any  foundation  for 
the  melancholy  rejiorts  so  freely  circulated,  about  Miss  Lon¬ 
don’s  death — (we  can’t  go  the  Mac  yet) — who  however 
we  trust  is  alive  and  in  thriving  health,  and  likely  soon  to 
warble  forth  her  own  refutation  of  the  story  in  imi<erishable 
verse — we  doubt  much,  whether  we  could  conscientiously 
have  hebl  out  hojicsto  our  fretful  corres('.ondci»t,  for  that  im¬ 
mortality,  which  he  apparently  promised  to  himself,  in 
perjietrating  the  Peeti-ss’s  epitaph:  for  although  ws  are  de¬ 
termined  to  spread  out  our  canvass  boldly,  and  catch  every 
breeze  that  blows,  no  matter  from  wh  it  quarter,  it  is  not  by 
the  aid  of  sueh  contributions,  that  we  can  ho|)c  to  co|ie  with 
the  smart  piratical  pinnace  whicli  is  about  to  be  launched 
on  the  high  seas  of  periodical  literature.  Truly,  when  we 
first  heard  of  names  so  lavourably  connected  w  ith  letters,  as 
that  of  N.  P.  Willis,  and  Dr.  Porter,  having  entered  the 
lists  among  the  weekly’s,  we  felt  strongly  inclined  to  strike 
I  colours  at  once,  and  run  into  port  for  safety  ;  fur  what  resis- 
I  tance  can  we  (>oor  devils  ho(icto  make  against  a  craft  carry¬ 
ing  so  many  heavy  guns,  and  with  such  formidable  charac¬ 
ters  grafted  on  her  stern  1  Second  tlmughts  liowev  or,  are  al¬ 
ways  the  best;  therefore  sjieed  on  “  Corsair  1”  we  love  to 
sail  in  goodly  company  ;  and  if  we  canmit  outs|iced  your 
progress,  we  shall  at  least  attempt  to  keep  abreast  with  you 
in  the  race,  and  think  it  no  discredit  should  we  now  and 
then  be  left  to  follow  in  the  wake. 

We  hear  of  no  great  novelties  astir,  with  the  exception  of 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Ibiwcry  Theatre  under  the  auspices  of 
Mr.  Hamblin:  and  if  our  voice  could  add  weight  to  tlie 
merited  eulogiuin  that  has  been  past  upon  this  gentleman, 
by  the  most  estimable  of  our  contem|ioraries,we  should  have 
entered  n-.ore  minutely  into  the  subject  than  we  have  at 
present  leisure  to  do:  opportunities  however,  shall  not  be 
wanting  to  give  free  utterance  to  our  sentiments  in  future ; 
meanwhile  we  wish  Mr  Htmblin,  every  success  in  an  un¬ 
dertaking,  which,  considered  in  a  national  point  of  view  is 
entitled  to  all  the  encouragement  necessary  to  bring  it  to  a 
prosjierous  issue. 

We  can  only  notice  the  magazines  of  the  month  at 
they  come  before  us.  A  fortnight  ago  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  ushering  into  notice  the  ”  I,adiet’  Companion  al¬ 
ways  as  punctual  in  its  appearance  as  the  dawn  of  morn¬ 
ing  : — we  had  nearly  said  as  the  moon — but  that  that 
planet  is  too  apt  to  make  itself  scarce,  when  according  to 
the  infallible  indications  of  the  calendar,  it  ought  to  shine 
in  full  splendour  over-head ;  a  circumstance  which  we 
strongly  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  town 
council  and  the  lamplighter. 

The  Knickerbocker,  by  way  of  making  a  brilliant  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  year,  comes  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
month  ;  while  its  pages  are  so  full  of  rich  and  valuable 
matter,  as  to  make  us  feel  the  delay  with  tenfold  regret. 
A  patient  and  deliberate  reader  might  find  a  very  substan¬ 
tial  employment  in  perusing  the  contents  of  this  periodi¬ 
cal  ;  as  an  emanation  of  the  literary  spirit  of  the  day,  it 
has  no  competitor  in  this  country.  If  we  might  vc''tu.e 
to  complain  of  any  thing,  where  excellence  is  struped  on 
almost  every  page,  we  should  beg  for  a  hig'.;r  tone  of 
criticism,  as  our  wants  in  that  department  are  nec  vet 
supplied  in  that  fearless  independence  of  spirit,  as  ,hey 
ought  to  be. 
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Of  the  various  publications  latelj  issued  in  Ijondon, 
which  we  are  tempted  to  notice,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  be  induced,  by  the  great  facility  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  two  countries,  to  procure  copies,  the 
most  popular  are  Keightely’s  “  Mythology  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  of  Ital',"  which  has  met  with  universal  favour 
as  tending  to  abridge  the  distance  by  which  English 
scholars  have  always  been  outstripped  in  the  track  of 
useful  and  philosophical  inquiry  into  the  remains  of  Greek 
and  Latin  literature.  Next  comes  a  history  of  the  Polish 
reformation  by  Count  Krasinski,  who  has  astonished  all 


able  to  find  any  access  to  those  seas,  in  the  exploration  of 
which  Cook,  Bellinghausen,  Weddell,  and  Biacoe,  have 
displayed  so  much  skill  and  intrepidity. 

A  new  history  of  the  crusades  against  the  heretic  Albi- 
genses,  written  in  Proren^  verse  by  a  contemporary 
Poet,  has  just  appeared  in  Paris ;  he  is  quoted  by  some  of 
the  Ixmdon  periodicals,  as  a  great  proof  of  the  ardour 
with  which  the  French  ransack  every  obscure  comer  for 
materials  to  enrich  the  national  history. 

The  last  literary  novelty  we  shall  notice  this  week,  is  a 
book  “  on  the  influence  which  the  reasons  exercise  upon 


might  easily  be  shown  that,  in  tracing  up  the  lengthened 
chain  of  causation,  link  by  link,  we  should  find  that  the 
most  important  results  not  only  may,  but  invariably  do 
take  their  rise  in  the  most  trivial  occurrences.  We  are  so 
far  fatalists  that  we  believe  that  no  manner  of  thing  can 
occur  without  being  a  necessary  censequence  of  some¬ 
thing  that  has  gone  before,  and  essentially  necessary  for 
efiecting  some  purpose  already  predetermined.  By  the 
falling  of  an  apple  it  is  said  Newton  was  led  to  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  law  of  gravitation  and  it  is  very  likely  that, 
notwithstanding  that  great  man's  powers  of  reasoning, 
by  simple  abstract  ratiocination  he  never  could  have  arn- 
ved  at  the  glorious  doctrine.  And  though  it  might  not  be 
necessary  in  the  concatenation  of  causes  that  the  particu¬ 
lar  apple,  or  any  apple  should  fall,  yet  it  may  be  fairly 
assumed  that,  from  the  constitution  of  man's  reason,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  some  similar  and  equally 
trivial  primary  event  should  take  place,  as  a  kind  of  staple 


the  London  literati,  by  the  un-norlhero-like  liberality  of  j  mortality  st  different  ages  in  Belgium,"  just  published  at 
his  sentiments,  even  in  cases  where  his  fearless  utterance  i  Brussels.  The  Athenasum  says,  that  it  is  a  work  exhi- 

of an  opinion  proves  detrimental  to  his  country’s  cause ;  j  biting  great  philosophical  quickness,  and  lucidity  of  ap- I  ,  ^  .  .  . 

the  work  is  looked  upon  as  a  great  novelty  in  Western  ,  prehension,  in  eluminating  consequences,  and  eliciting  | 

Europe,  and  a  valuable  contribution  to  modern  Litera- j  order,  involving  considerations  of  high  interest  to  the  phy- 
ture  :  another  very  interesting  book,  is  styled,  “  Chan-  sician,  and  promising  a  proportionate  practical  utility  to 
ges  produced  in  the  Nervous  System  by  Civilization,"  i  society  at  large. 

material  development  and  ; 


tending  to  show,  that  the 
functional  energies  of  mankind,  are  susceptible  of  great  1 
variations,  and  to  account  for  those  differences  of  race  | 
and  temperament  which  characterize  the  recognized  varie¬ 
ty  of  the  species, 
changes  in  which  the  force  and  bulk  of  particular  organs 
are  increased  or  diminished.  As  the  accidents  of  life  call 


miscel.i.ai(e:a. 

Female  Equestriamsm. - The  example  of  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria,  as  appears  by  a  letter  of  the  19th  ult.  from  Odessa,  _  _ 

has  excited  a  passion  for  horsemanship  in  the  ladies  of  j  genses,’  said^he 
Especial  note  is  taken  of  one  series  of  Lesser  Russia  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  writer 

'  affirms  that  there  is  not  a  lady  in  the  whole  province,  with 
any  pretensions  to  fashion,  who.  in  imitation  of  her  .Ma¬ 
jesty,  has  not  at  least  one  saddle  horse,  and  that  some 
upon  them  fur  greater  or  less  exertion,  these  startling  pro-  keep  as  many  as  six.  He  adds,  *  at  the  Kherson  races  of 
Moms  are  now  undergoing  the  most  profound  inve.tiga-  '  ‘he  7th  all  the  horses  that  ran  not  only  belonged  to  ladies, 

“  1  but  were  ridden  by  their  fair  owners  dressed  in  fancy 

habits,  and  wearing  caps  d  la  Rcine  V'letone.  The  num- 


tion.  "  Cutch,  or  Random  Sketches  of  Western  India"  by 


.Mrs  Pustans,  is  spoken  of  as  a  highly  instructive  and  en-  |  ber  of  horses  entered  was  no  less  than  eighty,  most  of 

them  of  native  breeds,  which  were  brought  to  the  course 
attended  by  numerous  grooms  in  liveries,  gaily  decked 
with  gold  and  silver  lace.  The  first  grand  prize,  a  silver 
cup,  valued  at  1,500  roubles  (about  6,000  fr.)  was  won  by 
I..adura,  a  bright  bay  mare,  belonging  to  the  beautiful 
Countess  Naritsebin,  and  ridden  by  herself ;  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  prize,  a  pair  of  silver  candlesticks,  worth  500  roubles, 
(about  2,000  fr.)  by  Boujan,  an  entire  black  horse,  ridden 
by  Mine  Necbtajen,  a  native  of  Castellaccio,  in  Naples. 
In  the  evening  Mine  Nechtajen  gave  a  grand  ball,  and  on 
the  following  day  Countess  Naretschin  entertained  a 
large  assemblage  with  a  i/ejcuner  da/uant." — French  paper. 


tcriaining  work  :  and  particularly  at  this  period  when  so  , 
many  circumstances  combine  to  fix  attention  on  the 
North-Western  Frontiers  of  British  possessions  in  India, 
nnd  statesmen  are  filled  with  anxiety  by  the  wars  in  .\f-  ; 
gbanistan,  and  the  uncertain  destinies  of  the  kingdom  of 
Lahore  ;  there  will  be  great  curiosity  to  know  what  this  | 
lady  who  has  long  In'en  a  resident  in  those  lands,  can 
have  to  say  on  the  subject.  The  fourth  volume  of  Ornitho¬ 
logical  Biography  by  Audubon,  is  out,  but  it  is  not  repor¬ 
ted  to  be  as  amusing  as  the  former  ones  ;  in  so  much  as  a  , 
redundancy  of  illustrated  matter,  seems  to  have  compelled 
the  .\rtist- Author  to  withhold  from  it  those  episodical 
sketches  of  life,  and  scenery  in  the  western  world,  with 
which  he  formerly  relieved  his  scientific  descriptions. 
But  the  greatest  novelty  of  all,  and  that  which  has  caus¬ 
ed  more  sensation  in  all  the  circlet  bt'eraires,  is  a  book 
called  the  Mabinogion  taken  from  an  ancient  Welch 
manuscript,  with  an  F.iiglish  translation  and  notes  by 
J.iady  Charlotte  Gust :  this  production,  wild,  beautiful  and 
fantastic  as  it  is,  is  spoken  of  in  very  eulogistic  terms,  by 
learned  antiquarians,  who  have  received  it  with  every  de-  , 
monstralion  of  joy,  as  calculated  to  enlarge  our  acquain-  ; 
tance  with  Welsh  manners  during  the  middle  ages,  and 
assist  us  in  tracing  a  subject  the  most  curious,  and  one 
that  fur  some  time,  occupied  the  attention  of  English, 
French  and  German  scholars — viz.  the  origin  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  romantic  fiction  in  Europe  :  great  anxiety  it 
seems,  had  prevailed  for  nearly  a  century,  that  this  series 
of  legendary  tales  might  be  published,  and  many  a  Welsh 
antiijuary  had  arisen  to  express  his  regret  that  it  had  not 
been  dune  :  at  last  it  has  been  rescued  from  the  moths 
and  worms,  and  put  into  an  imperishable  shape. 

The  Paris  Journal  det  Delatt  contains  a  full  and  sub¬ 
stantial  account  of  the  procedings  of  the  F'rench  Expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  South  Polar  seas,  from  the  time  of  its  leaving 


Wellinfftem's  Account  of  Waterloo. - In  a  letter  to 

Marshal  Beresford,  written  soon  after  the  event,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  thus  described  the  battle  of  Waterloo  : — 
“  You  will  have  heard  of  our  battle  of  the  10th,  never  did 
I  see  tuck  a  pounding  match,  both  vere  irhat  the  boxers  call 
gluttons.  Napoleon  did  not  manoeuvre  at  all.  He  just 
moved  forward  in  the  old  style,  in  columns,  and  was  driven 
off  in  the  old  style.  The  only  difference  was,  that  he 
mixed  cavalry  with  his  infantry,  and  sup^iorted  both  with 
an  enormous  quantity  of  artillery.  1  had  the  infantry  for 
some  time  in  squares,  and  we  had  the  French  cavalry 
walking  aliout  us  as  if  they  had  been  our  own.  I  never 
saw  the  British  infantry  behave  so  well" — Colonel  Cur- 
xcood't  despatches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

M.  Victor  Hugo,  according  to  the  Preste,  has  sold  M 
Delloye,  the  publisher,  for  240,000  fr.  the  right  of  prin¬ 
ting  his  works  for  10  years  :  and,  by  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  has  received  half  of  this  money  down  The 
Momteur  Pansien  says  that  the  price  agreed  on  is  300,000 
fr.  and  that  M.  Delloye  intends  to  apply  this  plan,  which 
he  had  previously  adopted  in  the  case  of  M.  de  Chateau¬ 
briand,  still  more  extensively.  Good  news  for  popular 
authors  ! — Paris  p  iper. 


Shaksperc. — We  have  long  entertained  a  hope — a  hope 
strengthened  by  several  recent  discoveries — that  menu>- 
rials  calculated  to  throw  greater  light  upon  the  life  of  our 
immortal  Shakspere,  than  the  long  intermediate  space  of 
time  since  his  death  had  afforded,  would  be  found  in  re¬ 
positories  hitherto  unthought  of ;  and  we  rejoice  to  see  it 
stated,  that  an  ancient  diary  of  a  vicar  of  Stratford  upon 
Avon,  with  passages  that  illustrate  the  domestic  habits  of 
Ri  >  Janeiro,  till  its  arrival  at  Conception,  in  Chili,  written  *  the  bard,  has  been  discovered  in  the  library  of  the  London 


by  the  commander,  M.  D'Urville.  From  this  document  j  Medical  Society,  by  Dr.  C.  Severn. — Literary  Gazette. 
have  been  obtained  all  the  necessary  particulars  respect-  ] 

ingthc  complete  failure  of  the  expedition  in  its  chief  oh-  '  claination  we  so  frequently  hear,  “It  is  a  trifle.”  “  Its 

ject,  which  was  to  penetrate  through  the  ice  to  a  high  ®  mere  nothing.”  “  Its  nothing  of  consequence.”  This 

routhrrn  latitude.  M.  D'Urville  is  far  in  the  rear  from  his  1  ,  great 

I  events  from  little  causes  spring,"  is  an  old  and  trite  ol>- 

I  redeccssors  in  the  Antartic  ocean,  having  not  even  Leer,  t  servation,  and  one  in  which  much  truth  is  conveyed.  It 


I  was  amused  this  evening  with  a  trait  of  Persian  su¬ 
perstition.  The  place  of  our  bivouac,  was  shaded  by  a 
number  of  fine  trees,  and  particularly  walnut-trees  ;  when 
it  grew  dark  I  got  my  carpet  and  coverlit  laid  under  one 
of  the  latter,  which  bad  sheltered  me  all  the  afternoon, 
and  was  preparing  to  lay  myself  to  rest,  when  Mahomed 
Bankher  Beg  besought  me  to  remove.  *  No  man  in  hi* 
sleeps  under  a  walnut-tree, — it  is  certain 
death.’  ’How  so  V  inquired  1.  ‘  Why,  he  is  sure,  to  be 
smitten  by  the  Gims  replied  he.  *  By  the  Gims  !’  repeat¬ 
ed  I ;  ‘  and  here  have  we  been  sitting  for  hours  under 
this  very  tree  without  harm — how  comes  that  V  *  Ah  ! 
you  were  awake,’  said  he,  ‘  and  the  waking  eye  of  man 
scares  away  all  evil  spirits — they  dare  not  approach  it ; 
but  the  moment  it  closes  in  sleep,  they  take  their  revenge, 
and  the  man  they  catch  under  a  walnut-tree  asleep,  will 
never  leave  it  in  health  ;  if  he  be  not  crushed  on  the  spot, 
bs  will  be  smitten  with  some  severe  malady  which  will 
put  an  end  to  him  in  a  few  days.’  I  laughed,  and  reminded 
him  I  bad  been  sleeping  under  the  dangerous  tree  during 
the  afternoon  ;  but  the  poor  man  was  so  earnest,  that, 
knowing  bow  superstitious  these  tribes  are,  I  did  not  like 
to  offend  their  prejudices,  as,  bad  any  thing  unfortunate 
occured  during  the  march  it  would  assuredly  have  been 
attributed  to  my  obstinacy  ;  so  I  left  my  comfortable  berth 
for  a  more  open  spot,  where  I  passed  the  night.  In  pre¬ 
paring  this,  the  guide  was  particularly  active :  he  removed 
my  slippers,  which  had  been  deposited  near  my  pillow,  to 
a  place  near  the  foot  of  my  bed-clothes,  telling  me  it  was 
unlucky  to  have  the  foot-gear  placed  near  the  head,  anu 
disposing  of  my  arms  in  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
best,  and  readiest  manner  in  case  of  need,  he  took  his 
leave  and  retired.  I  found  that  this  notion  about  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  sleeping  under  a  walnut-tree  is  common  in  Persia 
There  is  a  story  of  some  sage  having  once  declared  to  a 
certain  king,  that  whoever  should  eat  barley  bread  with 
mas  (sour  milk)  of  a  cow,  and  having  so  eaten,  should 
sleep  under  a  walnut-tree,  would  certainly  be  Gim-struck 
That  a  fakeer  offered  to  try  an  experiment,  and  did  so 
without  suffering  any  evil  consequences.  On  this,  the 
king  taunted  the  sage  as  a  false  prophet,  and  said  that  he 
by  rights  should  be  the  victim  instead.  *  Well,’  replied 
the  shaikh,  or  sage,  *if  your  majesty  will  consent  to  let 
the  experiment,  as  proposed  by  me,  be  tried  by  the  prince, 
your  eldest-born  son,  and  heir  to  your  throne,  I  am  con¬ 
tent  to  lose  my  bead  should  he  escape  ;  but  if  any  acci¬ 
dent  befal  him,  let  it  be  remembered  that  I  am  free  from 
all  blame.’  The  king  it  is  said  agreed,  the  prince  compli¬ 
ed,  and  next  morning  was  found  dead.  Since  when,  the 
charm  has  been  thoroughly  credited,  and  no  one  in  Per¬ 
sia  sleeps  under  a  walnut-tree. — Travels  ta  Persia. 

Disputed  Epitaphs. — A  Romanist  inscription,  “  Pray 
for  the  soul,"  dec.  was  put  upon  s  tomli-stone,  but  by  a 
Popish  statuary,  alias  mason,  and  contrary  to  the  religious 
principles  of  his  employers,  who  had  carelessly  left  the 
epitaph  to  himself  A  dispute  ensued — he  must  either 
carve  another  stone  altogether,  or  remove  the  inscription 
and  chisel  out  another  :  a  work  of  some  time  and  labour 
.\t  last,  however,  the  affair  was  compromised,  and  Paddy 
agreed  for  a  thirteener  to  alter  the  epitaph,  so  as  to  make 
it  quite  agreeable  to  all  pirties.  They  went  to  see  how 
he  had  fulfilled  his  engagement,  and  found  it  done  by  pre¬ 
fixing  the  word  “  dont,”  so  that  the  inscription  reads 

“  Here  lies  the  body  of - ,  “  Don’t  pray  for  his  soul,” 

dec.  Roar  O’Mosa. 


Ourang-Oulang. — The  Madras  papers  state  that  a  verv 
fine  si>eciinen  of  the  ourang-outang  has  arrived  there 
from  the  Straits,  on  its  way  to  England.  It  sits  on  a 
chair,  drinks  wine,  and  performs  other  feats,  like  the  blue¬ 
faced  fellow  that  used  to  be  so  famous  in  Ixmdon. 
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THK  EXPOSITOR: 


ADV£RT18EHEKTS. 
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Mercantile  library  association.— 

Lcctcrcs  1IS38-9. 

Introductory  by  Frmnci*  L.  Hawkes,  U.  D. 

One  Lecture — “  The  character  and  influence  of  Commerce," 
by  John  Inman,  Erq. 

One  Lecture — “  Commerce,  aa  connected  with  the  progreaa 
of  civilization,”  by  Danl.  I).  Barnard. 

Four  Lectures  on  the  following  topics: 

1st.  ‘‘General  views  of  the  Physical  Constitution  of  Man, 
and  its  relation  to  the  Mind.” 

2d.  “  Application  of  the  knowledge  of  this  Constitution 
to  Physical  Education  ” 

3d.  ‘‘General  view  of  the  Mental  Constitution  of  Miin.” 
4th.  Application  of  the  Knowledgcofthis  Constitution  to 
Mental  Education  and  Practical  Conduct.”  liy  Geo. 
Comlie,  of  Edinburgh  ] 

One  Lecture — “  The  principles  of  commercial  integrity,  and  | 
the  relation  subsisting  lielween  detitor  and  creditor.”  : 
By  Judge  liopkinsoti,  of  Pliiladel|ihia 
One  Lecture — “  CoinuMm  Sense,”  by  the  same. 

One  Lecture — ‘‘Sir  Walter  Raleigh,”  by  Win.  W.  Sim¬ 
mons,  Esq. 

One  Lecture — ‘‘  The  life  and  character  of  Mohammed  Ali, 
with  the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  ol 
Egypt,”  by  John  I.  Stephens,  Esq. 

One  lecture — ‘‘  Miralieau  ”  by  John  O.  Sorjeant,  Esq. 

One  Lecture — “The  Sea,”  by  John  Neal,  Ewj.  of  Port¬ 
land. 

Two  Lectures  on  Sound  : 

1st.  “  On  the  origin  and  propagation  of  sound.” 

2d.  “  On  the  sensations  and  instruments  of  sound,”  by 
Professor  Joseph  Henry,  of  Princeton. 

Four  Lectures  on  Magnetism  : 

1st.  “  On  Ordinary  Magnetism.” 

2tl.  “  On  Terrestnal  Magnetism.” 

3d.  “  On  Electro  Magnetism.” 

4th.  “  On  Magneto  Eieclhcity.”  By  the  same. 

Two  Lectures — by  the  Hon.  B.  F.  Butler: 

Ist.  “  The  formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  States, 
■and  the  sources  and  nature  of  its  authority.” 

2d.  ‘  The  ends  designed  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  ” 

One  Lecture — ‘‘The  qualifications  of  the  Republican  Mer¬ 
chant,”  by  John  Duer,  Esq. 

One  Lecture — “  The  circuit  of  the  waters,”  by  Rev.  George 
Putnam,  of  Roxbury. 

One  Lecture — “  Leisure,  its  uses  and  abuses,”  by  Rev.  Geo. 

W.  Bethune,  L).  D.,  of  Philadelphia. 

One  Lecture — “  The  Commercial  Rights  of  Neutral  Na¬ 
tions,"  by  Win.  Kent,  Esq. 

The  Introductory  to  the  Course  will  be  delivered  on  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  17lh  inst. 

TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE. 

Ladies’  Tickets  $2 — Members  the  same.  To  be  had  at 
the  Library. 

yV  Tickets  not  transferable,  and  in  all  cases  to  be  shown 
at  the  Lecture  Room.  By  order, 

NICHOLAS  WILLIAMSON,  See. 


INGS,  at  the  Academy  of  Pine  Arts,  io  Barclay-street,  vis. 

Thk  Dbstbtction  or  Jebdsalem,  A.  D.  70. — A  splendid 
painting,  by  Wbicbelo,  24  feet  wide  and  16  high,  representing  ibe 
attack  by  tlie  Roman  Ar.i.y,  under  Titus,  (afterward  Emperor) 
wliich  ended  in  the  deatriiction  of  the  Holy  Citv. 

The  Revolt  in  Paris,  A.  D.  1358. — A  grand  biatorical  paint¬ 
ing  by  Giraud,  15  1-2  feet  high,  and  13  1-2  wide,  representing  the 
Oaupbin  Charles,  (afterward  Charles  the  Wise,)  saved  by  Marcel, 
the  PioToat  of  Paris,  fiooi  the  fury  of  the  revolted  Parwians, 
while  one  of  hit  Ministers,  the  Marshal  of  Cbairpagna,  is  slam  at 
bis  feet. 

Don  Jcan,  Haioe,  and  Lambbo. — A  magnificent  painting 
by  the  celebrated  Dulinfe  (the  painter  of  Adam  and  Eve)  14  1  2 
feet  wide,  and  12  1-2  high,  representing  a  thrilling  scene  from  the 
Poem  of  Ixird  Hymn. 

CiBCASFiAN  Slave. 

St.  Joh.s  is  the  Desebt. 

The  Pbisccss  OF  Capl’a. 

The  three  last,  aUo  by  Duhufe,  are  highly  Cnished  Paintingr,  of 
the  firat  order,  and  of  luinvallcd  excellence, 

A  ciillectiuii  equal  in  merit  and  value  to  the  present,  has  rarely, 
if  ever,  been  seen  in  one  exhibition  in  this  city  :  they  ronipUtely 
fill  the  large  room,  which  will  he  brilliantly  lighted  with  gas  in  tlie 
evening,  when  they  a|'|iear  In  the  same  advantage  as  in  the  day. 

Hniirs  nf  Exhibition  from  10  in  the  morning  until  10  at  iiighu 

Adiiiillaiice  50  cents.  Season  Titkelt  for  one  monih  81. 


4MA  OF  JERUSALEM— panorama  OF  Nl- 
AG.\RA  Now  open  for  exhibition  at  the  new  Rotunda, 
aorner  of  Prince  and  Mercer  streets,  Hroadwav. 

THE  Panorama  OF  JERUSALENi  U  a  splendid  Jiaiut- 

ing,  of  the  largest  class,  cov  ering  a  surtace  of  ten  thuiiaaiid  sipiare 
feet,  paint'  d  from  drawings  taken  hv  Mi .  Catherwood  in  1834. 

THE  panorama  OF  NIAGARA  FALLS  u  also  a 
beautiful  picture,  and  a  faithful  repieaentation  of  this  celebrated 
cataract. 

The  Panoramas  are  hrilhantly  iHuminated  every  evening,  by 
upwards  of  200  gas  lights,  and  an  explanation  of  the  Puiioruuia 
of  Jerusalem  will  be  given  at  half  pa.st  8  o’clock. 

Opel)  from  9  in  the  moruing  till  10  lit  night.  Adniillancc  25 
cents  to  each  Panorama. 


The  subacriber  having  lieen  engaged  in  this  eity  tor  tlie 
last  fourteen  years  as  FnneipaJ  of  a  B^nling  School,  and  in. 
conducting  the  t-duralion  of  youth,  can  contidenlly  refer  to 
many  of  our  most  respectable  and  intelligent  citizens,  whose 
sons  or  wards  have  been  pre|iaml  for  College  or  Commercial 
life  under  his  tuition.  The  school  is  plessaiit  slid  cmivenient 
of  Bccess  by  the  Harlem  Railroad,  being  distant  about  2tt 
minutes  walk  from  the  nearest  point. 

TERMS  PER  ANNUM. 

Indudiag  Board,  ’Tuition,  and  IVathing. 

In  English,  in  any  of  the  classes,  $150  Of) 

An  extra  charge  liir  Classics,  |)Cf  annum,  30  (Kl 

“  “  French  do  20  (kt 

“  “  S|Kimsh  do  20  (H) 

“  “  Ifniwiitg  do  ’JO  (Kf 

Pew  rent  and  mending,  (when  done  in  the  family)  10  00 
Payments  ina.lc  quarterly,  and  in  advance. 

Bed  and  liedding,  towels  and  laisiti,  hiushes,  liooks,  ant] 
stationery  furnished  by  the  p.trents,ormade  an  extra  charge. 

Particuliirs,  as  to  references,  course  of  insiniction,  Ac. 
slated  in  the  eirrulars.  to  be  had  at  the  store  of  A.  1  .  Stew¬ 
art  &  Co.,  ‘237  Broadway. 

Ji^MES  G.  RUSSELL,  Principal. 

SACKED  MUSIC. — Dyer's  third  edition  of  Aiitbeins. 
Set  Pieces,  Odes,  and  Choruses. 

Dyer'*  Selection  of  S  lered  Music,  approved  |>salin  and 
hymn  tunes.  Sixth  edition. 

Xeuner't  Ancient  Byre. — A  eolleetioa  of  old,  new,  and 
original  Church  Music.  Seventh  edition,  rev ised  and  im¬ 
proved. 

National  Church  Harmony,  designed  for  pulilic  and  pri¬ 
vate  devotion,  by  N.  D.  Gould  Enlarged  stcreoly|)c  edit 
tion. 

Musica  Sacra,  or  Ulic.i  and  Springfield  Collections  unit¬ 
ed,  with  an  appendix,  by  'I'humas  Hastings  and  Solomoa 
Warriner. 


S  .  C  O  L  M  A  N  , 

No.  141  NosBau-strcct,  New  York,  has  recently  published 
a  new  and  iuqiortant  work, called  “  FIRESIDE  EDUCA¬ 
TION,”  by  the  author  of  Parley’s  Tales.  The  work  is 
simple  in  its  style,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  all.  It  is  written  with  great  care,  and  meets  with  the 
highest  commendation.  “The  volume  contains  Urge  and 
liberal  views.  The  style  is  cl  ’sr  and  forcihlc— often  elegant 
— and  the  illustrations  arc  a.s  bt'aiitiful  as  a|i|iropriate  The 
author  speaks  with  strength  and  feeling.  Religious  and  mo 
ral  instruction  arc  treated  decidedly  well,  and  it  is  without 
question  one  of  the  best  practical  and  interesting  liooks  that 
could  p:i6sibly  be  made  on  the  all-important  subject  of  popu¬ 
lar  education.” 

Commendations  of  the  work,  of  the  highest  character, 
liave  apjieared  in  the  New- York  jiapers  and  mairazines, 
Hostnn  pa(iers  and  journals,  Philadelphia  papers  anil  maga¬ 
zines;  also  from  several  of  our  most  disinterested  and  distin¬ 
guished  members  of  society. 

From  the  Aeic-  York  Obserrer. 

“This  work  we  received  from  Colman,  141  N.assao  street. 
It  mainly  teaches,  in  a  most  beautiful  style,  and  with  perti¬ 
nent  andinteresting  illustrations,  those  truths  concerning  the 
formation  of  character  by  domestic  influences,  which  have 
liecn  well  establislied  by  the  common  sense  and  experience 
of  mankind.  Whoever  would  have  those  truths  gently  and 
yet  powerfully  impressed  upon  his  mind  and  heart,  should 
procure  the  work.  If  there  is  any  theoretic  error  in  this 
treatiw,  It  consists  in  overrating  the  power  of  jiarents;  in 
ascribing  too  much  to  the  influence  of  teac'iers  and  circum¬ 
stances,  and  not  enough  to  original  differences  of  character 
Yet,  OD  this  point,  the  true  doctrine  is  distinctly  rccogniseil.” 


HAYWARD’S  PICTURE  GALI.ERY,  corner  of  Broadway 
■iiid  Chambers  street,  (entrance  74  Chambers  street,)  contain¬ 
ing  nearly  one  hundred  B|>ecimcns  uf  the  lialian,  Flemish,  Dutch, 
French,  and  English  Schools,  among  which  may  be  enumerated 
the  Master  Shi(ibmlder  and  his  Wife  of  Amsterdam,  a  chief  d’oenvre 
by  Rembrandt;  Holy  Family,  (formerly  in  the  jiossession  of  the 
Ein|ireRs  J.is"iihine,)  by  Riphacl ;  infant  Saviour,  liy  Corregio; 
Ecco  Homo,  Madonna  and  St.  Catlrarine,  by  Guido ;  the  relehraled 
Fruit  Piece,  by  Van  Aelst,  from  the  Gallery  of  M.  de  Biirtin,  at 
Brussels;  Mounlainotis  l,andscape,  by  Bergham,  from  the  collec¬ 
tion  ef  Sir  James  Stusrt,  of  Edinboro;  Seaport  in  the  Medilteranean, 
liy  Salvater  Rosa ;  Herod’s  Banquet,  Clirist  and  his  Disciples  at 
Emmans,  Salvator,  Mondi,  Ac.,  by  Rubens  ;  Group  of  P'lultry,  by 
ilonde  Roelier;  St.  Sebastian,  Charily:  Portraits  of  Charles  1st  of 
Engl.tn'l,  of  Sir  H.  Diiliy,  and  of  H.  IJberti,  bv  Vandyke;  Village 
Keriiiiss,  by  Tenicu* ;  Landscape  by  Ruysdael ;  Portraits  by  Sir 
Joshua  Itevnolds ;  Farm  Yard,  by  Morland ;  togeilier  with  tlie 
works  of  Carracci,  Murillo,  Maralti,  Cuyp,  Ostade,  Back*  uysen, 
Storck,  De  Noys,  B<irgignone.  Great  Greage,  Panini,  Poussin,  Van 
Goyen,  Stothard,  and  other  eminent  masters,  is  now  open  during 
day-light  only.  Admission  25  cents  ;  Season  Tickets  of  3  montlis, 
50  cents. 

Artists  privileged  to  copy  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

W.  HAYWARD,  Publisher  and  Importer  of  English  Engrav¬ 
ings,  as  aUive. 

COMMRCRIAL  EDUCATION. — The  undersigned  continue 
to  give  Iiessons  in  PENMANSHIP,  BOOK-KEEPING, 
COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC,  &c.,  at  their  F>.stahlishmenl, 
183  Broadway,  upon  an  oiiginal  and  highly  improved  plan. 
Young  men  are  qualified,  at  this  Institution,  for  the  coiintinghonse 
in  an  expeditions  and  liberal  manner.  Hours  of  instructien  9  .4. 
M.  to  3  P.  M.,  and  from  7  to  9  In  the  evening. 

PROSPECTUSES  may  be  had  by  applying  as  above. 

n.  F.  POSTER. 

THOMAS  JONES. 

Reff.r  TO — Messrs.  Birclay  A  Livingston;  Cutltr,  Bnlkly  A 
Hunt;  Perkins  A  Gillies  ;  A  BinningerACb  ;  Bird  A  Beardsley ; 
Wiley  A  Putnam;  Nunns,  Clarke  A  Ce. :  Derby  A  Farnbams  ; 
Gould  A  Newman;  Boyden,  (.’oleman  A  Stetson,  Aslor  House; 
A.  R.  Ivlwaids,  Esq  (at  Arthur  Tappan  A  Co’s ;  B.  Forrence,  Esq. 


American  Psalmody — A  rollection,  comprising  a  great 
variety  oi  jisalni  and  hymn  tunes,  set-pieces,  anthems  and 
chants,  arrangeil  with  a  figured  bass,  by  E.  Ives. 

Spiritual  Songs,  for  social  worship,  by  Thomas  Hast¬ 
ings  F'lf'th  edition 

Sabbath  School  Harp — A  selection  adaptctl  to  the  wants 
of  Safiliath  Schools,  by  Lowell  Mason.  And  tliougb  last 
not  least — 

The  Manhattan  Collection  of  psalms  and  hymns,  tunes 
and  antlumis,  cuiti|iosed  and  complied  under  Uie  sficcial  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sacred  Music,  and 
adu|itcd  to  the  use  of  classes,  choirs,  and  congregations,  with 
figured  Iwss  for  the  organ,  liy  Thotnas  Hastings. 

Published  and  for  sale  by  EZRA  COLLIER  &  Co, 
148  Nassau  si. 


C' 


TIIR  \yORKS  OF  CIIESTERFIKLD, 

INCLUDING  his  la'UPrs  to  his  Son,  to  which  is  prefixed  an 
original  Life  of  the  Auliior.  First  complete  American  edition. 
Uue  volume  8ro.  Just  piihlislied  and  for  sale  by 

CHARLES  J.  FOLSOM, 

40  Fulton-street. 


Elmwood  hill  collegiate  and  com¬ 
mercial  INSTITUTE.  This  Seminary  ocen- 
pies  a  lieautiful,  elevatetl,  and  salubrious  site  on  the  8th 
Avenue  and  104th  street.  G  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  has  lieeii  in  sLCcessfuI  ofieratinn  in  this  place,  under  the 
care  of  the  subscrilier,  for  the  last  ten  years.  Arrangements 
are  made  lor  imj'arting  a  liberal  and  extensive  Commercial, 
Scientific,  and  Clas.sicnl  Education.  The  modern  Lan¬ 
guages,  Drawing,  Ac.  arc  also  taught  bv  Professors  of  ex¬ 
perience.  It  is  exclusively  a  Boarding  School.  Strict  at¬ 
tention  is  paid  to  the  moral  nnd  religious  education  of  the 
pupils.  "I'Ko  family  worship  at  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Chuich. 


Lockwood’s  Saloon,  411  Broadway,  between  Walker 
and  Lis|)fnard  sts. — This  new  and  attractive  exhiliition, 
just  o()encd  under  the  above  name,  consists  of  series  of  ori¬ 
ginal  and  highly  Jinished  Paintings,  from  drawings  cn 
the  8[K)t,hy  the  artist  NICOLINO  CALYO,  executed  bv 
himself  in  his  improved  melh(xl  of  body  coloring.  Exhibit¬ 
ed  through  magnifying  lenses,  their  respective  subjects  arc 
pre.sentcd  to  the  eye  witli  a  beauty  and  freshness  of  coloi;- 
ing,  and  with  a  justness  of  proportion  in  the  scenery  and 
archiieeture  they  jionrtray,  which  cannot  fail  in  exciting 
admiration  The  scenes  comprise — Ist.  A  general  view  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore.  2d.  An  interior  view  of  the  Hall  of 
Representatives  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  3d.  An  in¬ 
terior  view  of  the  Court  of  Lyons  in  the  Alhambra  at  Gre¬ 
nada,  in  Spain.  4th.  A  view  of  the  city  of  Naples  from  the 
hill  at  PosiliiK).  5lh  A  view  of  the  city  of  Athens,  in 
Gieece.  Cth.  A  view  of  the  Fairinount  Water  Works, 
near  Philadelpliia.  7th,  A  view  of  the  new  Volcanic  Island 
which  appeared  oil’  Sicily  in  IS‘2‘2. 

Exhibition  open  from  0  o’clock,  A.  M.  till  10  P.  M.  Ad¬ 
mission  2.3  cents,  children  under  12  years,  half  price.  Sea¬ 
son  tickets  30  cents.  Desciipliun  of  the  Paintings  gratis, 
at  the  d'Xjr. 

YTTOODLAWN  CLASSICAL  &  COMMERCIAL 
VV  ACADEMY,  frlst  street  and  10th  avenue,  on  the 
Hudson  River,  three  and  a  half  miles  from  the  City  Hall, 
New  York.  MR.  JOHN  W.  S.  HOWS,  Principal. 

This  institution  is  exclusively  a  Boarding  School  fqr 
young  Gentlemen  ;  its  situation  is  not  surpassed  on  the  Isl¬ 
and  lor  picturesque  lieaiity,  which,  addetl  to  its  extensive 
[ileasure  grounds  briI  |K>rfeet  salubrity,  renders  the  location 
jieculiarly  BdajJed  for  a  Public  Seminary. 

The  course  of  instruction  romprises  a  thorough  classical 
and  English  education,  with  tlie  modern  laiiguages,  if  re¬ 
quired. 

Relerences  will  lie  given  on  application  to  the  [larrnts  of 
children  in  the  school,  as  the  best  method  uf  ascertaining  the 
true  character  and  standing  of  the  e.stablishment. 

Terms  for  Board  and  Tuition  per  annum  for  Boys 

under  fourteen  ;  lieyond  that  age  S'230  jier  annum.  All  pay- 

Iments  six  months  in  advance.  I•'^m'‘h  and  Spanish  taught 
by  an  ex|>ericnccd  professor,  at  S'3  each  per  qtiarter.  ^ 


I 


